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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Casket. 8vo. pp. 445. London, 1829. 
Murray. . 
InsTEaD Of analysing the contents of the Cas- 
ket, which we have but just opened, we cannot 
do better than choose a few specimens ; endea- 
vouring, like a fair lady at some favourite féte, 
to use our best taste in the selection. . The two 
following, by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, are most 
touchingly simple and beautiful :— 
© Lines to a Young Lady, on her Marriage. 
They tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride, 
That the wreath is woven for thy hair, the bridegroom 
wey side; tone, 
And I think I hear thy father’s sigh, thy mother’s calmer 
As they give thee to another’s arms—their beautiful—their 
own. 


I never saw a bridal but my eyelid hath been wet, 
And it always seemed to me as though a joyous crowd 


were met 
To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish thing 
aside her mai gladness—for a name—and for a 


And a ~ oe will claim thy thoughts, and other hearts 
ve, 

as friends may be around, and bluer skies above; 

» when I behold thee next, may’st wear ‘tee thy 


And 
Yet 


brow, it now. 
, Perchance, a mother’s look of care, for that which decks 
And when I think how often I have seen thee, with thy 


mild 
And lovely look, and step of air, and me like a child, 
Oh! howmournfully, how mournfully the thought comes 
‘ex m 9 (th ng again. 
When I think thou n@er may’st be that free and girlish 


I base) that as my heart dictates, just such might be my 


May; 
And sapien, should be a voice of mirth, a;music like the 
But it may not be!—within my breast all frozen are the 


rings, 
The miner dies upon the lip—the music on the strings. 
But a voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my 


rest, guest, 
or sunshine shall illume thy path, that joy shall be th 
t thy life shall be a summer's day, whose oe shai 


fe down, rown. 
Like the ev’ning in the eastern clime, that never knows a 


When bf foot is at the altar, when the ring hath press’d 


y 
When those thou lov’st, and those that love thee, weep- 
Oh! th Arend my ei ship liki iri 
! may the rhyme that frien: weaves, like a spirit 
of the air, ate . 


Beo'er thee at that moment—for a blessing and a prayer !” 


** Stanzas addressed to —— 
You ask me, gentle maiden, 
For a rhyme, as friendship’s boon ; 
But my spirit is o’erladen, 
My heart is out of tune ; 
I may not breathe a poet’s vow, 
My music is a name,— 
it seldom breaks its slumbers now 
For beauty or for fame. 
Yet-there are some who still can break 
The spell that round it clings, 
And gleams of thought, that yet awake 
Sweet murm from the strings; 
But then, with something of its old 
And long-forgotten art, 
Oh! there mingle tones, that fall as cold 
As midnight on the heart. 
I hung it on a blighted tree, 
Ina 5g ners oe land, - 
Where waters ripple peacefully, 
In their beaut 4 


, to the strand,— 
Beside my own 
Where I had her name,— 
But, from that most ill-omen’d hour,* 
It never was the same. 
Vet, its gayer notes be flown, 
My t -: ——_ 
When I deem that visionary tone 
The echo of her voice: 





For like the voice of the evening breeze, 
When the autumn leaf it stirs, 

And a murmuring music is on the trees, 
Oh! just such a voice was hers. 

Silent and sad her tomb is there, 
And my early visions too,— ’ 

But her spirit is ling’ring in the air, 
And her tears are in the dew, 

And the light of her maidenly-mournful eyes, 
On her bower hath never set, 

For it dwells in the stars, and it gleams from 

the skies, 

On a lonely bosom yet.” 


Can any thing be more spirited than the fol- 
lowing, by 'T. Marshall ? 
** The Hunted Stag: a Sketch. 


What sounds are on the mountain blast? 
Like bullet from the arbalast, 
Was it the hunted quarr past 
Right up Ben-ledi’s side ?— 
So near, so rapidly he dash’d, 
Yon lichen’d bough has scarcely plash’d 
Into the torrent’s tide. 
Ay !—The good hound may bay beneath, 
The hunter wind his horn; 
He dared ye through the flooded Teith 
As a warrior in his scorn ! 
Dash the red rowel in the steed, 
Spur, laggards, while ye may ! 
St. Huberv’s shaft to a stripling’s reed, 
He dies no death to-day ! 
« Forward !’—Nay, waste not idle breath, 
Gallants, ye win no green-wood wreath ; 
His antlers dance above the heath, 
Like chieftain’s plumed helm ; 
Right onward for the western peak, 
Where breaks the sky in one white streak, 
See, Isabel, in bold relief, 
To Fancy’s eye, Glenartney’s chief, 
Guarding his ancient realm. 
So motionless, so noiseless there, 
His foot on rock, his head in air, 
Like sculptor’s breathing stone ! 
Then, snorting from the rapid race, 
Snuffs the free air a moment’s space, 
Glares grimly on the baffled chase, 
And seeks the covert lone.” 


We regret we have not room for the “‘ Dead 
Pirate,” by the same author. The next little 
poem is very exquisite — ‘* one haunting touch 
of melancholy thought.” It is from the pen 
of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer. 

** The Complaint of the Violets. 
By the silent foot of the shadowy hill 
We slept in our green fetreats, 
And the April showers were wont to fill 
Our hearts with sweets ; 
And though we lay in a lowly bower, 
Yet all things loved us well, 
And the waking bee left its fairest flower 
With us to dwell. 
But the warm May came in his pride to woo 
The wealth of our virgin store, 
And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 
Their sweets no more! 
And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell—and its suns and showers 
Bring balm to oursisters’ hearts, but not— 
Oh! not to ours! 
We live—we bloom—but for ever o’er 
Is the charm of the earth and sky : 
To our life, } heavens, that balm restore, 
Or bid us af 


The “ Lines to an Orphan,” by Mrs. He- 
mans, are full of that sweetness yet sorrowful- 
ness of affection in which she excels. 


«* Thou hast been rear’d too tenderly, 

Beloved too well and long, 

Watch’d “3 too many a gentle eye: 
Now look on life—be strong ! 

Too quiet seem’d thy joys for change, 
Too holy and too H 

Bright clouds, through summer skies that range, 

seem ofttimes thus to sleep, 





To sleep, in silvery stillness bound, 
As things that ne’er may melt ; 
Yet gaze again—no trace is found 
To shew thee where they dwelt. 
This world hath no more love to give 
Like that which thou hast known ; 
Yet the heart breaks not—we survive 
Our treasures—and bear on. 
But oh! too beautiful and blest 
Thy home of youth hath been ; 
Where shall thy wing, poor bird! find rest, 
Shut out from that sweet scene ? 
Kind voices from departed years 
Must haunt thee many a day; 
Looks that will smite the source of tears, 
Across thy soul must play. 
Friends—now the alter’d or the dead— 
And music that is gone, 
A gladness o’er thy dreams will shed, 
fina thou shalt wake alone. 
Alone !—it is in that deep word 
That all thy sorrow lies; 
How is the heart to courage stirr’d 
By smiles from kindred eyes ! 
And are these lost ? and have I said 
To aught like thee—be strong? 
So bid the willow lift its head, 
And brave the tempest’s wrong ! 
Thou reed ! o’er which the storm hath pass’d, 
Thou, shaken with the wind, 
On one, one friend, thy weakness cast, 
There is but One to bind.” 


There are two clever, but too allegorica\, 
poems by Mr. Praed: we prefer his charades, 
flowing in the most musical verse, filled with: 
poetical imagery, and original as the character 
he alone seems able to give them. How very 
gracefully turned is the compliment in this one 


page! 
** Come from my First, ay, come! 

The battle dawn is nigh; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell; 

Thy. task is taught, thy shroud:is wrought: 
So—forward ! and farewell! 

Toll ye, my Second ! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night ! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast,— 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed : 
So—take to his rest ! 

Call ye my Whole, ay, call! 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 

Go, call him by his name; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier's grave!” 


Need we add the solution in the name of Camp. 
bell? We must find space for two or three 
more. 


** Morning is beaming o’er brake and bower, 
Hark ! to the chimes from yonder tower ; 
Call ye my First from her chamber now, 
With her snowy veil and her jewelled brow. 
Lo! where my Second, in gorgeous array, 
Leads from his stable her beautiful bay, 
Looking for her, as he curvets by, 

With an arching neck and a glancing eye. 

Spread is the banquet, and studied the song ; 

Ranged in meet order the menial throng ; 

Jerome is ready with book and stole, 

And the maidens fling flowers, but where is my whole? 
Look to the hill—is he climbing its side? 

Look to the stream—is he crossing its tide? 

Out on the false one! he comes not yet— 

Lady, forget him, yea, scorn and forget.” 





“ My First was dark o'er earth and air, 
8 dark as she could be! 
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He drained the dregs, 
And he called that hole. 


‘* He talked of 
Of passions 


draught my 
and of darts, 


of 2 
nein) Counted betel, 
and of chains; 
Love was kin to Grief, 
grieve; 


that he could say. 
He said my First—whose silent car 
vale i nn it 
a vapour an 
T thet unfathomed sk) on 


Sr eal 
oung passed, 
Yet oh! it was not halfso bright, 
not half so fast : 
yn aly fe yt 
wore, ea na’ 
y Wh was all that he had said, 
And all that he 


could say. 
And then he set a cypress wreath 


In adding the solutions, bridegroom—night- 
cap—moonshine, we confess to only guessing, 
so that our readers may still exercise their inge- 
nuity. We shall finish with a poem by L. E. L. 


«* The Fountain: a Ballad. 
Why startest thou back from that fount of sweet water ? 
The roses are drooping while waiting for thee ; 
« Ladye, ’tis dark with the red hue of slaughter, 
There is blood on that fountain—oh ! whose may it be?’ 
U the ladye at once from her dreaming, 
osnans of sighs from the violets round, 
bh mya oe pe te t tresses, seeming 
In pity to keep the prisoner it ; 
Tear-like the white leaves fell round her, as, breaking 
The branch in her haste, to the fountain she flew, 
The wave and the flowers o’er its mirror were teeking, 
Pale as the marble around it she grew. 
She followed its track to the of the willow, 
To the bower of the twilight it led her at last, 
There lay the bosom so her pillow, 
But the dagger was in it, its beating was past. 
Round the neck of the youth a light chain was entwining, 
The dagger had cleft it, she it » P 
One dark curl of his, one of her's like shini 
« They hoped this would part us, they hoped 
Race of dark hatred, the stern unf ving. 
Whose hearts are as cold as the steel which they wear. 
the dead, the despair of the living, 
Oh, house of my kinsman, my curse be your r 
She bowed her fair face on the sleeper before her, 
Night came and shed its cold tears on her brow ; 
Crimson the blush of the morning past o’er her, 
But the cheek of the maiden returned not its glow. 
Pale on the earth are the wild flowers weeping, 

The cypress their column, the n: ht-wind their hymn, 
These mark the grave where those lovers are sleeping 
Lovely—the lovely are mourning for them.” 

We do not conceive the volume before us at 
all amenable to criticism ; it is an appeal to our 
kindliest and best feelings. Of " 
that from affluence to dependence is one which, 
while it most imperatively calls for assistance, 
yet makes that very assistance a task of the ut- 
most delicacy. The plan of the editor, Mrs. 
Blencowe, to whom the public are indebted for 


projecting this cento of contributions from the 


tin vale. 


gifted writers of the day, is excellent ; and we 
think no small credit is due to the active kind- 
ness which has thus followed up its first im- 
pulse of benevolence. We therefore most 
strongly recommend the Casket to our readers, 
as not less deserving of favour for its intention 
—the relief of misfortune—than for the many 
beautiful specimens of poetry it contains. 





The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great 
(being No. III. of the Family Library). 
By the Rev. J. Williams, A.M. London, 
1829. Murray. 

Tue author of this volume has long been pos- 

sessed of a reputation of the very first order as 

an instructor of youth in classical learning. 

With all the honours of Oxford on his head, 

he begun this business at Winchester College ; 

— pursued it with great success for some 

years at the College of Lampeter, in Car- 

diganshire (of which place he is vicar) ;— 
and, latterly, completed his fame by organ- 
ising and establishing in complete vigour the 

New Edinburgh Academy, the first northern 

seminary in which the English system of 

classical teaching has been adopted, and which 
already, within five or six years at most, 
counts some 7 or 800 pupils. Mr. Williams’s 
well-won reputation attracted the notice of the 
Committee of the University of London, and 
he was originally appointed to their Greek 
chair. Some misunderstanding, however, arose; 
and Mr. W., having in the mean time vacated 
his rectorship at Edinburgh, ultimately de- 
clined to fill the professor’s seat in Gower 

Street. Hence, for the present, leisure—hence 

a book; and such a book, that we heartily de- 

sire the Vicar of Lampeter may never more be 

tempted from that peaceful desk which displays 
no ferula. 

If any one ask, Were there not good enough 
lives of Alexander the Great in existence be- 
fore now? we answer, that in our humble 
opinion the lives of all the heroes of the old 
world, whether eminent in arts or in arms, dore- 
quire to be written over again. Most certainly. 
The best biographies of this class date, with 
hardly an exception, full a hundred years back ; 
—and where is the department of knowledge 
in which seven-league boots have not been at 
work since then? We are satisfied that, con- 
sidering the progress made in the studies of 
language, chronology, and, above all, geogra- 
phy, within the last century, there is an im- 
mense field open before those who seem now to 
be engaged in the attempt to carry the spirit of 
modern philosophy and science into ancient 
history and biography, as well as other branches 
of “useful and entertaining’’ knowledge. 

Mr. Williams’s book is a happy specimen of 
what might be done, and ought to be done, 
in respect of many a mighty name of old, be- 
sides that of the Macedonian. It is really no 
exaggeration to say, that one in reading it feels 
—‘ Well, this is the first time I ever heard 
this story told rationally.” Mr. W. seems to 
be as familiar with the Macedonian court as a 
modern gentleman might be expected to be with 
that of Louis XIV. or Frederick the Great ; 
and he contrives to make his readers as fami- 
liar with these things as himself, and to take 
as much interest in them. Nothing can he 
better told than the early history of Alexander 
—his education and campaigns of the Danube 
and Thebes, when 


Th i 
ps ~ seth wm conqueror bade spare 
Nor has our author failed in rendering the 


interned condition of Greece at the time when 
the Aslatic expedition commenced, as clear and 
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intelligible as could have been wished. But it 
is with regard to the great expedition itself 
the state of the Persian constitution, ¢ourt, 
and resources—the policy of Alexander incom. 
pleting, at whatever expense of time, the con. 
quests of Tyre and Egypt, ere he met Darius 
in the final and decisive field—the detail of the 
circumstances attending Alexander's recog. 
nition by the Persian nation—and, above 
the march into India, and the masterly pro. 
ceedings subsequently, with the view of re. 
storing Assyria to her ancient prosperity :—in 
a word, it is on the Asiatic history of this 
prince, styled by Johnson with such exquisite 
absurdity @ madman—that Mr. Williams has 
bestowed his greatest exertions, and been most 
splendidly rewarded. Whatever new light 
could be thrown on any particular point of 
Alexander’s ae a most strict examina. 
tion of all the original writings of the Greeks 
and Romans—whatever could be gathered from 
the literature of the Arabs and Persians—above 
all, whatever the works of modern European 
travellers could supply in illustration of topo. 
graphical descriptions and local manners—all 
this may now be found concentrated in one 
handy little volume of the Family Library. 
The narrative of Arrian forms the warp; and 
in the woof a thousand threads are mingled— 
Atheneus at the one end, and Bishop Heber 
at the other. 

By way of specimen, we may select Mr. 
Williams’s Introduction. 

‘* Greece, its islands, and the western part 
of Asia Minor, have from the earliest ages been 
the principal scene of the great struggle be- 
tween the eastern and western worlds. Be. 
tween the European and Asiatic, even under 
the same latitude, there exists a marked dif. 
ference in feelings, manners, and character. 
That this difference is independent of climate 
and of country, and attributable to long. 
established habits, and a system of education 
transmitted down from’ the remotest ages, is 
apparent from the well-known facts, that the 
Greek at Seleuceia on the Tigris, at Palmyra, 
Antioch, and the Egyptian Alexandreia, con- 
tinued to be still a Greek ; while the Arab in 
Andalusia and Grenada was still an Arab, and 
the Turk in Europe has retained all the feel- 
ings, manners, and customs, of his oriental 
ancestors. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
two races so inherently different from each 
other, should, where limitary, be in 
perpetual warfare. The great struggle has in 
general been in the vicinity of those narrow 
seas that separate Europe from Asia. It has 
now continued, with strange vicissitudes, for 
more than six-and-twenty centuries, and longer 
too, if we add well-founded traditions to his- 
torical records ; and yet there appears no sign 
of an approaching termination. By a curious 
inversion of their relative positions, the Euro- 
peans are on the banks of the Ganges and on 
the shores of the Caspian, and the Asiatics on 
the banks of the Danube and the shores of the 
Adriatic. But my present object is not to 
trace the result of the struggle down to our 
days, but to give a short sketch of its leading 
events previous to the invasion of: Asia by 
Alexander. I pass over the conquest of the 
Peloponnesus by the Phrygian Pelops, the es- 
tablishment of a Phoenician colony in Beotia, 
and of other oriental settlers in various parts 
of Greece. I dwell not on the Argonautic 
expedition, the conquest of Troy by Hercules, 
the seizure and occupation of Rhodes and its 
dependant islands by his immediate descend. 
ants, not from any doubt of the facts, but be- 





cause they are not in the right ling that cons 





light 
int of 


mina. 
ireeks 
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as 
dacts us down to the expedition of Alexander. 
The result of the second Trojan war was far 
different, as the superiority attained by the 
Europeans in that contest enabled them to 
seize all the intervening islands, and to occupy 
the whole Asiatic coast, from Halicarnassus to 
Cyzicus, with their Dorian, Ionian, and o- 
lian colonies. ‘The first and last did not spread 
much ; but the Ionians, the descendants of the 
civilised Achwans and Athenians, flourished 
greatly, covered the seas with their fleets, 
and studded the shores of the Euxine with 
wealthy and splendid cities. These colonists 
in Asia were the founders of Grecian lite. 
rature. From them sprung Homer and He- 
siod, Alcwus and Sappho, Thales and He- 
rodotus. And had they possessed a system of 
civil polity adapted for the purpose, they had 
strength, knowledge, and energy, sufficient 
to have conquered all Asia. But their circle 
of action was narrowed by their confined 
views of constitutional governments. Even 
Aristotle, superior as he was to his countrymen, 
wrote, in much later times, that a hundred 
thousand and five thousand citizens were num. 
bers equally incompatible with the existence of 
a free state, as the greater number would ren- 
der deliberation impossible, and the less be 
inadequate for the purposes of self-defence. 
This limitation was grounded on the prin- 
ciple, that every Greek had an imprescriptible 
right to attend and vote in the great council of 
the nation, and to be eligible, in his turn, to 
the highest offices of the state. To fulfil these 
duties ably and with advantage to the com- 
monwealth, the constitution supposed all free 
citizens te be gentlemen or wealthy yeomen, 
able to live upon their own means, without 
devoting themselves ‘to any. particular profes- 
sion or pursuit. The number of such men, in 
comparison with the great mass of the popula. 
tion condemned to hopeless slavery, was very 
limited. Sparta in the days of Aristotle con- 
tained only nine thousand citizens. The loss 
of seven hundred warriors at the battle of 
Leuctra had consequently proved fatal to her 
Grecian supremacy. ‘The number of Athe. 
nian citizens varied from twenty to thirty 
thousand. When, therefore, one thousand, 
probably the prime and flower of the nation, 
had fallen at Cheroneia, the blow was re- 
garded as irreparable, and all thoughts of fur- 
ther resistance abandoned. Hence it is ap- 
parent that the erection of any powerful mo. 
narchy in the vicinity of states constituted on 
this principle, must eventually prove fatal to 
their independence. Such was the fate of the 
Grecian colonies in Asia. Their neighbours, 
the Lydians, under .the government of the 
Mermnade, a native dynasty, had become a 
powerful race ; and the discovery of the gold 
excavated from Mount Tmolus, or sifted from 
the bed of the Pactolus, furnished them 
with the means of supporting a regular army. 
After a lengthened contest, they therefore suc- 
ceeded in reducing to subjection all the con- 
tinental Greeks. The conquered and the con- 
querors were united by Cyrus to his new em- 
pire, and became Persian subjects under Cam- 
byses and Darius. The Ionians revolted from 
the latter, but were subdued after an unavailing 
Struggle. At the commencement of the revolt 
he Athenians sent a fleet to aid their colo. 
nists. The combined Athenian and Ionian 
forces marched to Sardes, and burnt the Ly- 
dian capital. This rash act drew on Athens 
and on Greece the whole vengeance of the 
Persian monarchs, After a long and deadly 
contest, the Greeks repelled the invaders, pur- 
sued them into Asia, and for a time liberated 


their Asiatic fellow-countrymen. But their 
own civil contests diverted their attention from 
foreign objects, and their splendid victories 
had no further result. ‘The same may be said 
of the two campaigns of Agesilaus in Asia, 
for the management of which Xenophon has 
praised him far beyond his merits. Then fol- 
lowed the di ful peace of Antalcidas, 
which once more consigned the Asiatic Greeks 
to the tender mercies of a Persian despot. 
From that period Persia changed her policy, 
and spared neither money nor intrigues in at- 
tempting to embroil the Grecian states with 
each other. For this conduct she had suf- 
ficient cause—for the expedition of the ten 
thousand had revealed to the hungry Greeks 
her weakness and their own strength. They 
had therefore, of late, been eager to free them. 
selves from the harassing contests of the nu- 
merous aristocracies and democracies, and to 
unite under one head in a serious and com- 
bined attack upon the Persian monarchy. 
Jason, the Thessalian, had nearly matured his 
plans, and, had he not been suddenly arrested 
in his career, the Greeks would have probably 
invaded Asia under him as their captain- 
general; but his assassination only postponed 
the great event. Philip, the son of Amyntas, 
had followed the path marked out by Jason ; 
and by patience, prudence, and vigour, suc. 
ceeded in his great object. The Thebans and 
Athenians, who contested the Macedonian su- 
premacy in the field, were defeated; and the 
Spartans, too proud to submit, too weak to 
resist, sullenly stood aloof from the general 
confederation, and withheld their vote from 
the Macedonian captain-general. Bug Persia 
was again saved from invasion by the death 
of Philip; and Alexander succeeded to his 
throne and pretensions in the twentieth year 
of his age.” 

This appears to us to be a passage distin- 
guished alike for originality and for justice of 
views ; and it affords a fair sample of Mr. Wil. 
liams’s style, which possesses much strength 
and clearness, and sometimes rises into very 
noble eloquence, but has not as yet reached the 
felicity of perfect freedom, 

By way of shewing how ingeniously and how 
effectually the author brings modern materials 
to the clearing up of old mysteries, we may 
turn to his account of a very striking and 
hitherto unexplained occurrence which took 
place immediately before Alexander’s fatal 
illness— we mean the story of the slave who 
climbed up and seated himself on the royal 
throne in the midst of the guards, and the won- 
derful importance attached to this incident by 
the oriental subjects of the conqueror, 

“* A few days before his last illness, he was 
busily employed in superintending the forma- 
tion of his new corps. The tent, which was his 
favourite residence, was erected on the plain, 
and in front was placed the throne, whence he 
could inspect the proceedings. In the course 
of the day he retired to quench his thirst, and 
was attended by all the great officers, who left 
the throne under the sole care of the eunuchs 
of the palace. An obscure Greek, who was on 
the field, seeing the throne and the seats on 
both sides empty, with the eunuchs standing in 
rows behind, walked up, and deliberately seated 
himself upon the throne. The eunuchs, it ap- 
pears, were prevented by the etiquette of the 
Persian court from disturbing the intruder, but 
they raised a loud cry of lamentation, tore their 
garments, beat their breasts and foreheads, and 
shewed other signs of grief, as if some great 
misfortune had befallen them. The event was 





judged to be highly important, and the intruder 
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was put to the torture in order to discover whe. 
ther he had accomplices or not in this overt act 
of treason, for such it was considered to be by 
all the Persians of the court. But the only 
answer which they could extract from the un- 
happy man was, that he had acted most unin. 
tentionally, and without any ulterior views. 
This confession, in the opinion of the diviners, 
gave a more fatal complexion to the omen. 
Without a knowledge of eastern customs it 
would have been impossible to discover why so 
much importance was paid to a trifling occur- 
rence; but the following passage from the 
Emperor Baber’s autobiography will illustrate 
this and other obscure points of eastern history. 
‘ It is a singular custom in the history of Ben. 
gal, that there is little of heredi descent in 
succession to the sovereignty. ere is a 
throne allotted for the king, there is in like 
manner a seat or station assigned for each of 
the amirs, vazirs, and sobdars, It is that 
throne and these stations alone which engage 
the reverence of the people of Bengal. A set 
of dependants, servants, and attendants, are 
annexed to each of these situations: when the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, 
whosoever is placed in the seat of the one dis. 
missed is immediately attended and obeyed by 
the whole establishment of dependants, ser. 
vants, and retainers, annexed to the seat which 
he occupies ; nay, even this rule obtains even 
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as to the royal throne itself ; whoever kills the 
king, and succeeds in placing himself on that 
throne, is immediately acknowledged as king. 
All the amirs, vazirs, soldiers, and peasants, 
instantly obey and submit to him, and consider 
him as much their sovereign as they did their 
former prince, and obey his orders as implicitly. 
The people of Bengal say, ‘ We are faithful to 
the throne; whoever fills the throne, we are 
obedient and true to it.’”’ To this p 

the editor of Baber adds the following note. 
* Strange as this custom may seem, a similar 
one prevailed down to a very late period in 
Malabar. There was a jubilee every twelve 
years in the Samorin’s country; and any one 
who succeeded in forcing his way through the 
Samorin’s guards and slew him, reigned in his, 
stead. The attempt was made in :1695, and 
again a few years ago, but without success.’ 
The Persians and Medes were not Hindoos, 
but seem to have adopted many ceremonies 
from the Assyrians, who were a cognate people 
with the Egyptians and Indians. This doctrine 
of obedience to the throne had been established 
for the safety of the great body of the nation 
during civil contests. It furnished a valid ex. 
cuse for obeying the king de facto, without, 
inquiring into his title de jure. But the very 
principle adopted to insure the natipnal tran- 
quillity became one great cause of civil wars. 
For when any bold adventurer succeeded in 
gathering a sufficient number of marauders, 
bandits, and outcasts, not troubled with any 
conscientious scruples on the subject of passive 
obedience, he boldly claimed the throne, and 
success formed the best of titles. The chance 
of battle might prove fatal to the reigning mo- 
narch, and thus at once convert the loyal troops 
into a band of rebels. The Persians under 
Cyrus the Younger did not salute him as kin 

until they had witnessed the defeat of the royal 
army ; although Cyrus had long. before claimed 
the crown, because he was a better man than 
his brother. The assassination of Darius by 
Bessus and his accomplices must be referred to 
the same principle. By the murder of his 
sovereign, Bessus transferred his rights to him. 
self. But had Darius fallen alive into the 
hands of Alexander, they would have devolved 
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upon the captor. Many battles in the East 
have been lost in consequence of this feeling. 
Mahmoud of Ghisni gained the battle which 
opened India to his army, because the elephant 
of his victorious opponent became unruly, and 
bore the rajah off the field. And Dara, a de- 
scendant of the same Baber from whom we 
derive the knowledge of this feeling, lost the 
throne of Delhi, because, in the battle which 
secured the crown to his brother Aurungzebe, 
he happened to dismount from his elephant in 
the heat of the contest. From this digression 
we may form some opinion of the reasons which 
induced the Persians to treat with such severity 
the chance-occupant of the royal seat of Alex- 
ander.” 

We are greatly mistaken if this little volume 
do not become a school-book. It is far better 
fitted for that purpose than any one of recent 
publication with which we have chanced to 
meet. It will, no doubt, be a great favourite 
among young persons engaged in the delightful 
career of classical study: but we are bound to 
add, that it deserves a place in the collection of 
the most mature reader, and is, in fact, a per- 
manent addition to the stock of standard his- 
tories in the English tongue. There is an 
excellent map; and two portraits of Alexan- 
der, from the best authenticated medals, both 
very spiritedly cut in wood. 





The School of Fashion. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 

LixkE many of its contemporaries, there is 
little incident, and less plot, to be found in 
these pages ; but, unlike many of its contem- 

ies, there is both wit and sense, and a 
tone of satire which would have made a lively 
correspondent, had its author lived fifty or a 
t merit of the 


hundred years ago. The 
work lies in the first sketches of the characters 
introduced: were the execution as well deve- 
loped as originally conceived, the story would 
have an interest which it now wants: but 
the dramatis persone are only personified opi- 


nions, Of the happy touches in some of these 
light sketches, the following portraits are fair 
examples. 

‘Mr. Lovaine was a worthy, excellent 
country gentleman, and, as such, had been an 
M.P., who always voted for the highest duty 
on imported corn, conscientiously believing it 
was the only means of affording cheap bread to 
the poor. He persecuted poachers with almost 
more than the utmost rigour of the law, be- 
cause he considered poaching, if not quite the 
most dangerous crime ever heard of in this 
country, yet, to say the least, as leading to 
those that were. He would not have a single 
Catholic emancipated for all the value he 

laced on his eternal salvation, because he 
new for certain that if such an innovation 
were ever admitted, the Pope would very soon 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, and a gene- 
ral conflagration of all Protestants would be 
the natural consequence. He believed Na- 
poleon to have been a coward, and by far the 
wickedest man a excepted) who had ex- 
isted since the days of King Herod. He looked 
upon alteration as innovation, and innovation 
as a ramification of revolution. He hated 
what was new because it was so, and spoke 
with a respect approaching to reverence of the 
good old times when our ancestors had nothing 
to fear from the dangers of mitigated small- 
=. the effect of vaccination ; of explosion 
steam or “pipes; or from too great 
velocity in travelling, owing to the smooth- 
ness of Macadamized roads. Let it not, haw- 
ever, be supposed that-he was illiberal or pre- 


judiced ; he seldom missed an opportunity of 
declaring that he had no prejudices, though he 
hated the French (and he certainly believed 
all foreigners to be French); and though not 
illiberal, he much feared that no true modesty 
—no real good wives or mothers—were to be 
found any where but in England; and he 
heartily thanked his Maker every night, not 
so much for his creation and preservation, as 
for the blessing of having been born an En- 
glishman.—Mrs. Lovaine was of a good fa- 
mily ; but, from accidental circumstances, her 
coming out (as the emancipation of a young 
lady from the disabilities of childhood is termed) 
was performed at Bath instead of in London. 
She had charmed her patriotic husband no less 
by her beauty than by her high gown and long 
petticoats; her habitual dread of, and implicit 
belief in, all the dreadful and dangerous con- 
spiracies hatched by a Citizen North and others 
in Pig’s-foot and Pye-crust Lane (vide Truc- 
kleborough Hall), all of which were duly re- 
tailed to her by Mr. Lovaine; and, though 
last, not least, by her unfeigned admiration of 
his patriotism, fashion, and fortune. But times 
change, though men and women never do; it 
was the fashion at one time to dread all that 
was not English; it became the fashion to de- 
test all that was so; and if Mrs. Lovaine 
always followed the same leader, how was she 
inconsistent? Mr. Lovaine, however, was ob- 
stinate, and never could be brought to see this 
in its proper light; and though they loved 
each other quite as much, if not more than 
many other happy couples, it certainly afforded 
matter of frequent discussion between them, 
whether there was more or less consistency in 
always following the times, or going in oppo- 
sition to them if they changed. Mrs. Lovaine 
would, we have no doubt, have sacrificed much 
of her own amusement to promote that of her 
husband ; but not to give Elinor every advan- 
tage whiich she considered necessary to her 
succés in the beau monde was impossible. She 
would have foregone pleasure, but her duty to 
her child was imperative.” 

The following short extract is of a more 
general description, and may illustrate the 
writer’s talents in that way. 

** Cynics would fain teach us never to hope ; 
and prudent, well-intentioned advisers would 
try to undermine this our main support in life, 
by hinting that hope is but the parent of dis- 
appointment. We, however, think that hope 
and happiness are also very nearly allied; and 
although the former may tell ‘ a flattering tale,’ 
it is one to which it is so agreeable to listen, 
that we much doubt whether, if a regular 
debtor and creditor account could be made out, 
the balance would not rather be found in favour 
of the number of hours spent in agreeable hope, 
than in those of painful disappointment. We, 
therefore, advise all young people to indulge in 
the dreams of hope as long as they can ; and 
should they awake to disappointment in this 
world, let them remember with pious hope, 
that ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.’ ”’ 

Our concluding example is a capital touch 
at the imprudence of risking intimacies with 
parties unknown, either at home or abroad. 
Mrs. Lovaine gives a féte at Florence. 

“* The company began to assemble ; but ere 
the room was crowded, the Countess Dunhaven 
was announced. Her height, her fine though 
harsh features, together with her splendid 
jewels and dress, gave her what is vulgarly 
called such a dashing appearance, that she could 
not fail to excite attention throughout the room. 





The Marguise de la Bruyére was‘ sitting by 





Mrs. Lovaine when she entered. The Mar. 
quise was of a noble French family, and from 
her long residence at Florence, and from her 
cultivation of literary society, was much looked 
up to both by natives and foreigners, and her 
house became the great resort of talent and 
fashion. With many amiable qualities, which 
endeared her to her friends and acquaintance, 
there was in her a propensity to imagine af. 
fronts where none had been intended, and a 
hastiness in shewing her displeasure that often 
hurried her into acts of injustice, which were 
not so easily forgiven by others as they were 
acknowledged by herself. Mrs. Lovaine, know. 
ing that marked attention was agreeable to 
Madame de la Bruyére, made a point of intro. 
ducing Lady Dunhaven to her before she con. 
ferred that honour upon any other acquaint. 
ance. The marquise was prévenante —the 
countess all smiles— Elinor was engaged for 
every dance— Mrs. Lovaine was all joy and 
triumph. As soon as Madame de la Bruyére 
quitted the ball, Mrs. Lovaine promenaded the 
rooms arm-in-arm with Lady Dunhaven, and 
presented the wife of her old friend to all from 
whom she had received civility during her sé. 
jour at Florence, and revenged many a little 
wrong by withholding that advantage from 
others. It was a night of bliss to Mrs. Lo. 
vaine ; and so fully satisfied did she feel of her 
own fashion and consequence, that she deter. 
mined upon erasing from her visiting-book, the 
following day, at least thirty acquaintance, who 
had nothing but good character to recommend 
them. Balls, however, like all other earthly 
pleasures, must end; and so, at a late hour, 
Mrs. Lovaine’s banquet-hall was deserted ; ‘ its 
lights were fled, its garlands dead, and all but 
she departed.” To Elinor it had been a scene 
of innocent amusement : she had given pleasure 
by her simplicity and good nature, and she had 
been pleased in return by the notice bestowed 
upon her. But gratified vanity or satisfied am- 
bition had formed no part of her enjoyment : 
she was amused ; but having been unable pre- 
viously to form any idea from what source she 
wished to derive her amusement, it was not the 
success of a design that had delighted her ; and, 
at the end, though she was fully sensible of the 
effect, she was unconscious of the precise cause. 
Incessant dancing on her part, and equally in- 
cessant smiling, and being agreeable on the 
part of her mother, soon reconciled both to the 
idea of repose, and soon were they ‘ bound in 
slumber’s chains,’ alike unconscious of past 
pleasure or coming woe. It was late the fol- 
lowing morning when Mrs. Lovaine and her 
daughter, with pale faces and slight head-aches, 
came down to breakfast : both were fatigued, 
and unable to settle to any employment ; Mrs. 
Lovaine therefore desired Elinor to accompany 
her to Lady Dunhaven’s, for the purpose of 
inquiring how her ladyship felt after the féte 
of the preceding night. Lady Dunhaven was 
at home; had slept well; overwhelmed Mrs. 
Lovaine with compliments upon the success of 
her ball, the good looks of Elinor, &c. In 
short, never had she been so agreeable, and 
never did Mrs. Lovaine feel one = 
friendship and regard. Upon her return home, 
she found her table covend with cards and 
notes: she perused all she saw, and was leav- 
ing the room, when Elinor said, ‘ Here is an- 
other letter, mamma, that has fallen on the 
floor.’ Mrs. Lovaine opened and read it with 
an eagerness which surprised her daughter ; 
but her surprise was quickly succeeded by alarm 
when she perceived that her mother was as pale 
as ashes. The contents were as follow :—‘ If 
your conduct last night proceeded: from igno- 
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rance, this note will surprise you. If, on the 
contrary, it arose from a disregard to your own 
reputation, and still more to that of your inter- 
esting and engaging daughter, the writer hopes 
it may at least produce some feelings of shame. 


haven, upon whose arm you were fondly lean- 
ing, and by the introduction of whom you in- 
sulted your friends and acquaintance, 1s Lord 
Henry Fitz-Allan’s divorced wife, a woman 
whose depraved eonduct, intriguing spirit, and 
violent temper, rendered her so obnoxious even 
to her own relations, that, unpitied and unno- 
ticed, she left Ireland with her last dupe (and, 
strange to say, husband !) to seek abroad an 
asylum from the virtuous indignation which 
her character universally excited at home. 
Your notice of her, not to say your apparent 
intimacy, has been the general topic of conver- 
sation and animadversion this morning.’ ”” 

The Marquise de la Bruyére is indignant ; 
and, indeed, the punishment is quite enough 
for the error. In conclusion, we have only to 
add, that though very fashionable in its title, 
this production does not come within the ob- 
jectionable class of trash of which so much has 
of late been published under similar names: on 
the contrary, it bears evidence of being written 
by a person (a female we should guess ?) well 
acquainted with the upper circles of life, is 
generally spirited, an agreeable production for 
the lovers of light reading, and yet containing 
many hints that ought not to be thrown away. 








Civil Architecture. Designs for completing 
some of the Public Buildings in Westmin- 
ster, and for correcting Defects in others: 
humbly submitted to the consideration of His 
Majesty, the Members of both Houses of Par- 

. liament, the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, the Judges of the seve- 
ral Courts, the learned Counsel practising in 
those Courts, and to the Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty’s Works. By John Soane, &c. 
&c. (Not published.) 

ApmirinG as we do the good taste, talents, 
genius, and liberal spirit of Mr. Soane, we feel 
more than ordinary regret that this ill-advised 
volume should have the notoriety it will obtain 
even by private circulation. That the New 
Law Courts are inconveniently constructed, is, 
we fear, beyond all question, and that their 
style of decoration is eccentric and unworthy 
of the artist who built the Bank of England, is 
to us as little problematical: yet we think that 
Mr. Soane’s feelings have been wounded with 
unnecessary and undeserved severity ; and that 
in many instances there has been great want 
of candour on the part of his detractors, and 
even of those under whose direction or sanction 
he was proceeding, and at the time too when 
the evils complained of might have been reme- 
died. We shall quote a few examples. 

“In 1820 I was honoured with the com- 
mands of the lords commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s treasury to prepare designs for New 
Law Courts, to be erected on the space between 
the south-west turret of the stone building at 
St. Margaret’s Street, leading to the entrance 
into the House of Commons, and north-west 
tower of Westminster Hall, projecting in New 
Palace Yard as far as the buildings erected in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and which abutted 
on the west front of the north-west tower of 
the Hall. During the time I was employed in 
composing a design adapted to the space allot- 
ted, the site proposed for the new buildings was 
80 materially circumscribed, that it became 
necessary to change the arrangements entirely, 


design was made, and subsequently altered ; 
which having been submitted to his majesty, 
approved by the judges, sanctioned by the 
lords commissioners of his majesty’s trea- 
sury, and a parliamentary vote for the esti- 
mated expense of the edifice granted, the works 
were immediately begun and carried on with 
so much zeal and activity, that in February 1824 
they were far advanced towards the comple- 
tion—the building having been inspected in its 
progress by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the attorney-general, Mr. Herries, and other 
official characters—and I heard of no disappro- 
bation until the 2d of March, when the morn- 
ing papers gave the debates in the House of 
Commons of the preceding evening, on the 
defects and bad taste of the New Law Courts. 
According to these sources of information, it 
had been stated, that part of the new structure 
projected into the New Palace Yard was a 
miserable ‘ excrescence of the Beeotian or sixth 
order of architecture,’ stated to have been first 
promulgated by one of the great luminaries of 
the law, and ought to be razed to the ground. 
The exterior also of the Court of King’s Bench, 
not being in the Gothic style, was such a dis- 
grace to the national architecture, that it was 
‘expedient to suspend the works, and to appoint 
acommittee to examine and report on the same.’ 
That the first disapprobation of the New Law 
Courts should have originated with the honour- 
able member for Corfe Castle, and have been 
expressed in language so very distressing to 
the feelings and so injurious to the professional 
character of the architect, appears strange when 
it is recollected that the honourable gentleman, 
residing in Old Palace Yard, must have fre- 
quently noticed at least the exterior of the 
building ; nay, soon after the Court. of Chan- 
cery and the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, were com- 
pleted, that honourable member, accompanied 
by the surveyor-general and myself, examined 
the works with scrupulous accuracy, seemed 
pleased with what he saw, and the only objec- 
tion made was to the coloured glass in some of 
the upper lights, which, in deference and re- 
spect to the taste of that enlightened indivi- 
dual, was immediately removed. * * * 

“ T shall now proceed to give some particu- 
lars respecting the other buildings in Westmin- 
ster attached to the department I hold in his 
majesty’s office of works, commencing with the 
Painted Chamber. It was stated some time 
since in the daily journals, that the honourable 
member for Corfe Castle had observed, that 
* he had witnessed the demolition of a part of 
the old palace at Westminster, the ruins of 
which had been converted into something that 
he could not mention. From the very unsatis- 
factory manner in which the alterations in the 
House of Lords had been performed, he wished 
to know what further was to be done, and par- 
ticularly how far the work of destruction of 
the ancient and venerable monuments of art 
that once surrounded the House of Lords and 
parts adjacent was intended to be carried. He 
was sorry to have reason to understand that 
the system of destruction was to reach the 
Painted Chamber. This room—no less ad- 
mirable for its beauty than its antiquity— it 
was unnecessary to destroy. Another honour- 
able member said he understood from the re- 
marks made that evening by the honourable 
member for Corfe Castle, that all the buildings 
of the ancient palace at Westminster were now 
devoted to destruction. With this impression 
on his mind, the honourable member then 
asked, What had become of the Painted Cham- 
ber—what was the character of the building 





and to remodel the first design. Another 


erected in its place? Can any thing be more 








incongruous or more inconsistent?’ The ob- 
vious reply to these questions is, that the 
Painted Chamber, so far from being demolished, 
remains unaltered in all its essential parts.” 

The work contains several etchings of de- 
signs in the “ Gothic style” of architecture, 
for the improvement of the buildings about 
Westminster Hall, which, happily for Mr. 
Soane’s reputation, have not been adopted ; for 
the ** Gothic style” is not Mr. Soane’s forte. 
There is also, amongst others, a design for a 
national monument, forming the western en- 
trance into London—“ an effort to ‘ snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art,’ ”’ and “ to com- 
bine together the classical simplicity of the 
Grecian architecture, the magnificence of the 
Roman, and the richly varied effects so strongly 
marked in our ancient ecclesiastical structures.”” 
This design is more in the manner of the 
artist’s earlier productions, though not so high 
in our estimation as many of those splendid 
performances. On the whole, we consider 
Mr. Soane to have been cramped by many 
difficulties, even more than usually attend the 
execution of public works ; and if we must, as 
holding some differences in taste, disapprove of 
parts of his erections, we cannot withhold 
from him the praise of having done much to 
adorn the metropolis of Britain. His imagina. 
tion is perhaps too magnificent for a calculating 
and commercial people, and the interference 
which this causes must often mar the noblest 
projects. At any rate, we are satisfied by the 
present statement, that he has been blamed 
for faults for which he is not justly amenable ; 
has been controlled and stopped before his 
labours were fairly finished; and sometimes 
made a scape-goat for official offenders and 
intermeddling dabblers, with their friends and 
partisans. 








A Universal Prayer; Death; a Vision of 
Heaven ; and a Vision of Heil. By Robert 
Montgomery, author of the ‘* Omnipresence 
of the Deity.” Third edition, with addi- 
tions. 12mo. pp. 220. London, 1829. 
Maunder. 

THERE is something pleasant in prophecy ; 

and if, as Rochefoucault says, we would rather 

that the heaviest misfortunes befell our dearest 
friends, than not have our predictions verified, 

— if so for evil, let us, for the credit of human 

nature, hope still more so for good: and in this 

spirit we rejoice to see the public approval thus 
united with our own. Let any one, for a sin- 
gle month, read through the little hot-pressed 
volumes which load our table, and he will learn 
whether we ought not to appreciate any thing 
like originality of imagery, or truth of feeling. 

With many faults,—a diction often too turgid, 

a little tendency to generalise, — Montgomery 

has the spirit of true poetry in him; for what 

are such expressions as the following but poe- 
try? For instance, where he speaks of the 
breezes after a tempest, “‘ panting and wild, 
like children of the storm ;” or the parting 
sailor, who “ looks the promise love has often 
said ;’’ or, 

** When from the fluted organ, full and deep, 
Billows of music through the dim aisles sweep.” 

And again— 

** Those sweet stars that, like familiar eyes, 
Are wont to smile a welcome from the skies ;” 
or speaking of a mother, ‘¢ the fondness in thy 
fear’: the one touch in his description of an 
earthquake— 
*« On their bowing trees 
The leaves hung shuddering ;” 
and the streams that 
«* Shyly roll themselyes away, 
Like serpents in the sun.” . 
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These are surely touches from a *s hand. 
We have only room for one eloquent burst of 
personal feeling. 
** Nor—glory to the Power that tunes the heart 

Unto the spirit of the time !—are all 

The and the flush of youth forgot : 

The tative walk by wood or mead, 
The lull of streams, — of the stars, 
Heard in alone—the bosom-life 
Of all that beautified or his youth, 
Is still to be enjoy’d, and hallow’d with 
The feelings flowing from a better world. 

I of Death; yet soon, perchance, may be 

A dweller in the tomb. But twenty years , 
Have wither’d since my p’ tony Rae 
And I look back upon my boyish days 
With mournful joy, as musing wand’rers do, 
With -— reverted, from some lofty hill, 
Upon the ht and ful vale below.— 

! let me live, until the fires that feed 
My soul have work’d themselves away, and then, 
Eternal Spirit ! take me to Thy home; 
For when a child I shaped insp' — \peeee 
And nourish’d aspirations that awoke 
Beautiful feelings flowing from the face 
Of Nature; from a child I learn’d to reap 
A harvest of sweet thoughts for future years. 


How oft,—be witness, Guardian of our days ! 
In noons of young delight, while o'er the down, 
Humming like bees, my happy playmates roam’d, 
I loved on high and hoary crag to muse, 
And round the landscape with delighted eye : 
The sky besprinkled o’er with rainbow hues, 
As if angelic wings had wanton’d there ; 
The distanced city capp’d with hazy towers; 
Of grows topsek--angethor vith the pla 
repose,—toget' t! 
Of elfin music on the fresh-wing’d rad 
gem with — — — have I glow’d 
thoughts panted to uent, 
Yet only ventured forth in tears a 


*rhough haply mellow'd by correcth may 
me correc ime, 
1 thank A a 9, A omen that ting ’ 


the bereaving world 
Hath not ish’d the subliming hopes 
Of youth, jhood’s more i 





posing cares. 

Nor titled pomp nor princely mansions swell 
The cloud of envy o'er my heart; for these 
Are oft delusive, though adored: but when 
The Spirit speaks, or beauty from the sky 
Descends into my being—w I 
The storm-hymns of the mighty ocean rall, 
Or thunder sound, the champion of the storm !— 
Then feel 1 envy for immortal words, 
The rush of living thought; oh! then I Jong 
To dash my feelings into deathless verse, 

t may administer to unborn time, 
And tell some lofty soul how I have lived 
A worshipper of Nature and of Thee !” 


We must say of Mr. Montgomery, and it 
is his most encouraging praise, that we think 
him capable of much more than he has done: 
he has feelings that require to be cultivated by 
thoughts,—there are high models for him to 
emulate, and a store of years that may be sown 
for golden harvest ;—and our parting advice is, 
** While wé commend you for the present, let 
your own hopes dwell upon the future,—for 
futurity is the poet’s best heritage.” 








CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 

, {Second Notice.) 

As we proposed to return more than once to 
this entertaining and characteristic volume, 
(though disfigured, as we said, by a few free- 
doms not consistent with modern, feelings, ) 
we renew our miscellaneous task with quoting 
a letter, full of originality, from the celebrated 
and witty Sir Charles Sedley. 

‘“* My lord,—.When your lordship was last in 
town, you made mee an offer of some venison, 
which I did not then lay hold off, having no 
occation, neither was it then in season; but 
now I would thank you for a warrant for a 
buek ; tho the town is so empty, that with all 
my bowling, tennis, drinking, and other gene. 
rall acquaintance, I shall have much a doe to 
find company for a pasty: besides, the dis- 
tinction of Whigg and Tory doth-much add to 
the present desolation, They are in my opi- 
nion (at least, the violent part on both sides) 
much of the same stuff at bottom, since the 
are so-easily converted one in to an other— 





mean self-interest. For instance, the Lord 
Sunderland, upon the Dutches of Portch- 
mouth’s arrivall, is received at court. The 
Lord Anglesey was voted a libellour, and his 
boock against the Duke of Ormond a libell 
at the councill ; so that tis thought hee will be 
three quarters Whigg. The Lord Vaughan is 
this week to be marryd to the Lady Anne 
Savile, notwithstanding he voted her father an 
enemy to king and country last sessions. Tho 
wee are not blest with poets that can write us 
comedys equall to. the auntients, I beleive 
never was an age so comieall as this; and a 
laugher, where ever he turns himselfe, will 
have occation to hold his sides. Madame de 
Soyssons is arrived, whom the Lord Crafes 
(were he alive) would eall Madame de Soy- 
xante—for shee is ten years older than her sis. 
ter Mazarin; but whether our court will have 
her a beauty, a mis, a wit, or pollitition, is not 
yet known. Ruinous play is grown the only 
divertion at Windsor; and a man without a 
thousand gineys to venture is an asse; and, on 
the contrary, as it has ever been the custome of 
people of quality that had infirmities tointroduce 
fashions that might hide them, soe they now 
cover their want of sence and conversation 
with extravagant play. Some considerable re- 
moves are to be made at court; but what they 
are your lordship cannot but know before mee, 
so I will not trouble you with my conjectures. 


I could allmost wish England were not so| 
large, that it might fall within my diocess to! 


visit your lordship—for I know no man I 
would speake more freely to, nor more wil- 
ling hear, than your lordship, being, without 
compliment or any regard to the common close 
of.a letter, your very obedient servant,—C. 8,” 

But not the least remarkable portion of the 
volume before us, is Lord Chesterfield’s cor. 
respondence with Mrs. Villiers, afterwards the 
celebrated mistress of Charles II., Duchess of 
Cleveland, and the progenetrix of several of our 
noblest families.* They afford a strange 





* « Barbara, daughter of William Villiers, Viscount 
Grandison, of the kingdom of Ireland. She was married 
shortly previous to the Restoration, to Roger Palmer, 
Esq., a papist, the heir to an ample fortune. It is evident 
from the letters in the present publication, wherein she is 
Tepeatedly and warmly addressed as ‘ Mrs. Villiers,’ that 
the Earl of Chesterfield was most intimate with her be- 
fore her union with Mr. Palmer, to whom she adverts 
with marked aversion or contempt in a letter in this col- 
lection. At all events, the manuscript from which these 
pa are collated, furnishes intelligible proof of their 
voluptuous intimacy, and in terms adapted to the glowing 
fervour of the subject. In the thirteenth year of Charles 
Il., Mr. Palmer was created Earl of Castlemaine, in 
Ireland; and during her cohabitation with her husband 
she had a daughter, born in February 1661. This, says 
Lord Dartmouth, was ‘ the late Countess of Sussex, 
whom the king ‘ adopted for his daughter, though Lord 
Castlemaine always looked upon her to be his, and left her 
his estate when he died ; but she was generally understood 
to belong to another, the old Earl of Chesterfield, whom 
she resembled very much both in face and person.’ 
Shortly after the creation of Lord Castlemaine, she openly 
became the mistress of the king, and was, as Burnet says, 
“his first and longest mistress.’ Her infidelities were nu- 
merous and flagrant, nor were they unknown to Charles, 
and at a time too when, according to the laws of their 
immoral intercourse, he might have claimed her tempo- 
rary continence. In the year 167(), she was created Ba- 
roness of Nonsuch, in Surrey; Countess of South 


example of the open profli of these 
old ae which, like the Gaines ae 
Louis XV. paved the way for change and re. 
volution. ‘The following are letters from Mrs, 
V. to Chesterfield, in 1657. 

“ My Lord,—I would fain have had the 
pyness to have seen you at church this day, but 
I was not suffered to goe. I am never so well 
pleased as when I am with you, though I find 
you are better when you are with other ladyes ; 
for you were yesterday all the afternoune with 
the person I am most jealous of, and I know I 
have so little merrit that I am suspitious you 
love all women better than my selfe. I sent 
you yesterday a letter that I think might con. 
vince you that I loved nothing besides your 
selfe, nor will I ever, though you should hate 
mee; but if you should, I would never give 
you the trouble of telling you how much I 
loved you, but keep it to my selfe till it had 
broke my hart. I will importune you no lon- 





ger than to say, that I am, and will ever be, 
| your constant and faithfull humble servant.” 

| % My Lord,—I doe highly regret my own 
| misfortune of being out of town, since it made 
| mee uncapable of the honour you intended me. 
|I assure you nothing is likelier to make mee 
| Sett to high rate of my selfe, than the esteem 
you are pleased to say you have for mee, You 
cannot bestow your favours and obligations on 
any that has a more pationat resentment of 
them, nor can they ever of any receive a more 
sincere reception than from, my lord, your—” 

The next isa still more extraordinary sample 
of joint intrigue: it is from Lady Ann Hamble- 
ton* and Mrs. Villiers together. 

‘6 My Lord,—My friend and I are just now 
abed together, a contriving how to have your 
company this-afternoune. If you deserve this 
favour, you will come and seek us at Ludgate 
Hill, about three a clock, at Butler’s shop, 
where wee will expect you: but least we 
should ° ad 

Further light accrues from the following 
correspondence. 

“ My Lord,—I came just now from the 
Dutches of Hambleton, and there I found, to 
my great affliction, that the Lady Ann was 
sent to Windsor, and the world sayes that you 
are the occation of it. I am sorry to hear that 
the having a kindness for you is so great a 
crime that people are to suffer for it ; thé only 
satisfaction that one doth receive, is, that their 
cause is so glorious, that it is suffitient to 
preserve a tranquillity of mind, that all their 
mallice can never discompose. I see that the 





tion, was born on Feb. 29, 1661, and married in 1674 to 
Thomas Lennard, Earl of Sussex.) In July 1705, her 
husband Roger Palmer died, when she married a person 
of desperate condition, known as ‘ Handsome Fielding, 
from whom she suffered a severe and brutal treatment, 
and was eventually protected by the law. A dropsy put 
a period to her life, on the 9th Oct. 1709, in the sixty- 
ninth year of her age. It is impossible to fancy @ career 
of more distinguished profligacy than that of this aban- 
doned and voluptuous woman.” : 
Pepys notices the indecency of her public behaviour : 
Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, was openly said to be one of 





and Duchess of Cleveland, during her natural life, with 
remainder to Charles and George Fitzroy, her eldest and 
third sons, and their heirs male. In 1672, she was deli- 
vered of a daughter, sup i to be by Mr. Churchill, the 
illustrious Duke of Marlborough, which progeny the king 
disclaimed. Her children by Charles were, 1. Charles 
Fitzroy, born 1662, created 1675 Duke of Southampton, 
and after his mother’s death Duke of Cleveland. 2. Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, born Sept. 20, 1663, and killed 
Oct. 9, 1690, at the siege of Cork. 3. George Fitzroy, 
Duke of Northumberland, born Dec. 28, 1665, who died 
without issue. 4. Charlotte Fitzroy, born Sept. 5, 1664, 
married Feb. 20, 1676-7, to Sir Edward Henry Lee, Earl 
of Lichfield. 5. Barbara Fitzroy, born July 16, 1672, who 
became a nun, at Pontoise, in France. (Ann Fitzroy, 
whom Charles adopted, but who, according to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, was Supposed to be the daughter of Lord 
Chesterfield, the au of the greater part of this collec- 





her 5 

* «© Anne, daughter of William, fourth Marquess, and 
second Duke, of Hamilton. His grace married Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of James, Earl of Dirleton, by 
whom he had a son, who died in infancy, and five daugh- 
ters; the duke was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Worcester. Anne, his above-mentioned daughter, was 
married to Robert Carnegy, Earl of Southesk. It is 
obvious from the joint letter of herself and Mrs. Villars, 
that a familiar intimacy existed between them; engen- 
dered no doubt by their congeniality of dispositions.” This 
intercourse led to the obscene fact which is mentioned in 
Burnet, and is now to be found in the Memoirs of Gram- 
mont also; from many editions of which it had been de- 
cently withheld, but was rest: again to publicity in 
that of Straw! -hill of 1772, which the fastidious al- 
pole offers to the Marquise du Deffand, ‘‘ comme un mo- 





nument de son amitié, de son admiration, et de son 
vespect /” 
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fates were resolved to make mee happier than 
I could expect, for when I came home I found 
a letter that came from your lordship, which 
makes mee beleive that amoungst the pleasures 
receive in the place where you are, which I 
affords great plenty of fine ladyes, you 
sometimes think of her who is, &c.” 
“ My Lord,—The joy I had of being with 
the last night, has made me doe nothing but 
i of you, and my life is never pleasant to 
mee but when I am with you or talking of 
you; yet the discourses of the world must 
make mee a little more circumspect; therefore 
I desier you not to come to morrow, but to 
stay till the party be come to town. I will not 
hile to meet you on Sathurday morning, till 
when I remaine your humble servant.” 

It is curious to remark the different tone of 
the profligate of a eentury and a half ago, and 
of the present day. Now it is the oath of 
constancy to one, and one alone, that is thought 
a plea and recommendation ; then, it was the 
braggardism and boast of success with several 
or many that seem to have constituted the 
supreme gallant or victorious Jady. Witness 
the foregoing on the female side, and on the 
male side the subjoined, from Chesterfield to 
Lady A. Hamilton. 

‘* Madam,—Soon after your ladyship’s de- 
parture, I came to town, and went to the 
Park and Spring Garden, just as some doe to 
Westminster to see those monuments that 
have contained such great and lovely persons. 
Seriously, madam, I may well make the com- 
parison, since you, that were the soul of this 
little world, have carried all the life of it with 
you, and left us so dull, that I have quite left 
of the making love to five or six at a time, and 
doe wholly content myselfe with the being as 
much as is possible, &c.” 

No wonder that the dissoluteness of the one 
sex kept pace with the flaring depravity of the 
other. But we pass to 1659—two years; 
Mrs. Villiers being now Mrs. Palmer, to whom 
his lordship writes ‘“‘ when she was very ill of 
the small-pox.” 

“ My dear Life,—I have been this day 
cavenly ill, and the not hearing from you 
hath made mee much worse then otherwayes I 
should have been, The doctor doth beleive 
mee in a desperat condition, and I must confess, 
that the unwillingness I have to leave you, 
makes mee not intertaine the thoughts of 
deathe so willingly as otherwais I should; for 
there is nothing besides yourselfe that could 
make mee desire to live a day; and, if I am 
never so happy as to see you more, yet the last 
words I will say shall be a praire for your 
happyness, and so I will live and dey loving 
you above all other things, who am, &c.” * * 

“ Madam,—TI will not believe that you are 
not well, for the certain newse of your being 
sick would infalibly make mee so; and I doe 
not find myselfe yet fitt for another world. 
Besides, I am confident that if I did goe to 
heaven before you, I should want something 

till you came; and, therefore, pray send 
mee word that you are in perfect health, and 
be not so unjust both to yourself and mee, as 
to tell me any more that I doe flatter you ; for 
I was never guilty of that vice, and doe know 
that it is much harder to speak those truths 
which you deserve, than to flatter any body 
else; and therefore I will only say that I 
an, &e.” 

But the lady becomes a duchess, and the 
love-story draws to its end, as it must always 
do where there is no foundation in constant 
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“ Madam,—After so many years service, 
fidelity, aud respect, to be banished for the 
first offence, is very hard, espetially after my 
asking so many pardons. If Heaven with you 
should be as rigorous as you are with mee, I 
doubt you never would see it, but in your 
glasse: therefore use mee as you doe your 
domestics, that is, blame mee for the first 
fault, and if I doe not mend, turn away your 
very humble servant, &c.” » A. 

‘** Madam,—Let mee not live, if I did beleive 

that all the women on earth could have given 
mee so great an affliction as I have suffer’d by 
your displeasure. Tis tru, I ever loved you as 
one should doe heaven, that is, more than the 
world; but 1 never thought you would have 
sent mee there before my time; I confess I 
have allwayes found you so just, and so apt to 
excuse the faults of your freinds, that I had 
rather be condemned to loose the light than 
your kindness; but therefore doe not suffer 
one to perish, who desires only to live upon 
your account. Besides, naturally I hate 
dying, and it is one of the last things I would 
willingly doe to shew my passion ; yet, if you 
will neither answer my letters, nor speak to 
mee before I goe out of town, it is more than 
an even lay that I shall never come into it 
againe; and then above three parts of all the 
love that mankind has for you, will be lost 
in, &e.” 
After this we hear no more of the cor- 
respondence,—which we have quoted thus at 
length, as throwing light upon the important 
and moving historical figures of a very strange 
and vicious era. 





The Legendary ; consisting of Original Pieces, 
principally illustrative of' American History, 
Manners, and Scenery. Edited by N. P. 
Willis. London, 1828, R. J. Kennett; Bos- 
ton, S. G. Goodrich. 
THERE is a great deal of talent in this volume, 
especially in the prose, which in America has 
taken a more national character than its poetry 
has hitherto done. The new imagery, the 
new associations, the strongly marked minds of 
his own country,—these should be the mines of 
an American writer; and a store of rich ma- 
terial do they indeed present. Like Anteus, 
his strength will be in touching his mother 
earth. The contents of the Legendary are 
unequal; yet Elizabeth Latimer, the Step- 
mother, and the Camp Meeting, are original 
and interesting tales: but the following short 
sketeh will, from its length, best suit our 
columns, 
“ Barney Riley, as he was termed by the 
whites—his Indian appellation is now for- 
gotten—was a petty chieftain belonging to the 
confederacy of the Upper Creeks. Being a 
* half breed,’ and, like most of the mixed race, 
more intelligent than the full-blooded Indians, 
he acquired a strong influence among his native 
tribe. Regarding the people of his father as 
allied to lim in blood and friendship, he took 
very early a decided part in favour of the 
United States, in the dissensions among the 
Creek nation; and, after the breaking out of 
war, in 1812, joined the American forces with 
his small band of warriors. Brave and hardy, 
accustomed to confront danger and conquer 
difficulties, he led his men to battle, and in 
many instances proved, by his activity, of ma- 
terial service to the army. His gallantry and 
abilities attracted the notice of the commander- 
in-chief; and Riley’s name was coupled with 
applause in many of the despatches during the 
ign. On the restoration of 





affection. In 1661, the once-favoured lover is 
found thus complaining :— 


thanks of his ‘ great father,’ and sat down to 
cultivate his fields and pursue the chase, as in 
times gone by. Although distinguished in war 
and in council, he was still young, and de- 
voting himself to his one wife, a lovely Indian 
girl, he seemed contented and happy. About 
this time the restoration of tranquillity, and 
the opening of the rich lands just ceded to the 
United States on the upper waters of the 
Alabama, began to attract numerous emigrants 
from the Atlantic settlements, and the military 
road was soon thronged with caravans hasten- 
ing to these fertile countries at the West. 
The country from the Oakmulgee to the 
settlements on the Mississippi, was still one 
howling wilderness, and many discontented 
spirits among the conquered tribes still me- 
ditated a hostile stroke against their white 
oppressors. Travelling was of course hazard. 
ous and insecure; and persons who were not 
able to associate in parties strong enough for 
mutual defence, were fain to procure the guid« 
ance and protection of some well-known war- 
rior or chief, whose name and presence might 
ensure a safe passage through those troubled 
countries. Of this class was L——. I knew 
him formerly, and had heard some remote 
allusion to his fate. Though his misfortunes 
and embarrassments had driven him to seek a 
distant asylum, a warmer heart beat not in a 
human bosoms Frank and manly, open to 
kindness, and prompt to meet friendship, he 
was loved by all who knew him; and ‘ eyes 
unused to weep’ glistened in bidding ‘ God 
speed !’ to their old associate. L—— been 
a companion in arms with Pies, oan aoe 
his sagacity, his courage, an ity. Under 
his ditectin be led hie small family of slaves 
towards the spot upon which he had fixed for 
his future home, and traversed the wild and 
dangerous path in safety and peace. Li 
most men of his eager and sanguine tem- 
perament, L—— was easily excited to anger, 
and though ready to atone for the injury done 
in the warmth of feeling, did not always con- 
trol his passions before their out-burst. Some 
slight cause of altercation produced a 

with his guide, and a blow from the hand of 
1LL_—— was treasured up by Riley with deep 
threats of vengeance. On the banks of yonder 
creek he watehed his time, and the bullet, too 
truly aimed, closed the career of one who little 
dreamed of death at the moment. His slaves, 
terrified at the death of their master, fled in 
various directions, and carried the news of his 
murder to the nearest settlements. The story 
of L__—’s unhappy end soon reached his 
family, and his nearest relatives took imme- 
diate measures to bring the murderer. to justice. 
Riley knew that punishment would speedily 
follow his erime, but took no steps to evade or 
prevent his doom. The laws of retaliation 
among his countrymen are severe, but simple— 
‘ blood for blood’—and he ‘ might run who 
read them.’ On the first notice of a demand, 
he boldly avowed his deed, and gave himself 
up for trial. No thought seemed to enter his 
mind of denial or eseape. A deep and settled 
remorse had possessed his thoughts, and in- 
fluenced his conduct. He had no wish to shun 
the retribution which he knew was required. 
When his judges were assembled in the 
council at the public square, he stood up and 
addressed them. ‘ Fathers !” said he, * I have 
killed my brother—my friend. He struck me, 
and I slew him. That honour which forbade 
me to suffer a blow without inflicting ven- 
geance, forbids me to deny the deed or to 


he| attempt to escape the punishment you may 





returned to his people, honoured with’ the 


decree, Fathers! I have no wish to live. 
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My life is forfeited to your law, and I offer it 
as the sole return for the life I have taken. 
All I ask for is to die a warrior’s death. Let 
me not die the death of a dog, but boldly 
confront it like a brave man who fears it not. 
I have braved death in battle. I do not fear it. 
I shall not shrink from it now. Fathers! 
bury me where I fall, and let no one mourn 
for the man who murdered his friend. He had 
fought by my side—he trusted me. I loved 
him, and had sworn to protect him.’ Arrayed 
in his splendid dress of ceremony, he walked 
slowly and gravely to the place of execution, 
chanting in a steady voice his death-song, and 
récounting his deeds of prowess. Seating him- 
self in front of the assembled tribe upon yonder 
fallen tree, and facing the declining sun, he 
opened the ruffle of his embroidered shirt, 
and, crossing his hands upon his breast, gave 
with his own voice the signal of death, un- 
moved and unappalled. Six balls passed through 
both his hands and his bosom, and he fell 
backward so composedly, as not to lift his feet 
from the grass on which they rested. He was 
buried where he fell, and that small mound 
marks the scene of his punishment; that 
hillock is the murderer’s grave; that hovel, 
whose ruins now mark the spot, was erected 
for his widow, who lingered a few seasons in 
sorrow, supporting a wretched existence by 
cultivating yonder little field. She was never 
seen to smile, or to mingle with her tribe; she 
held no more intercourse with her fellows than 
was unavoidable and accidental, and now 
sleeps by the side of her husband.” 

Leaves from a Colleger’s Album has a quaint- 
ness and cleverness about it, that makes us 
expect its author will,do much more: it is by 
the editor, Mr. N. P. Willis, who is also the 
best of the poetical contributors; and, alto- 
gether, this is a work that well deserves to be 
continued.* 


* While on the subject of Transatlantic literature, we 
cannot deny our European readers the amusement of an 
extract from a recent newspaper called ‘* The Trenton 

‘rue American :” it is entitled, ‘‘ OUR New Country,” 
and is certainly one of the grandest displays of the subli 
style which we ever read. ‘* The West begins to blossom 
with improvements. Canals in perspective Illinois are 
planning, rivers are clearing, and that state, lately a 
wilderness, is now on the march to prosperity, greatness, 
and wealth. Civilised man, who but recently usurped 
the haunts of the tawny sons of the forest, feels and as- 
serts the proud pre-eminence of his destiny, and looks 
around him as ‘lord of the creation’ over the waning 
wilderness, with an eye brightening into joy at the rapid 
——— of enterprise and exertion. Indiana, too, 
cate ing the noble contagion, is moving with majestic 
strides in the highway of improvement, and is big with 
animation at the brilliant prospects which brighten into 
reality before her. Ohio is already one of the greatest 
among her sisters of the confederacy ; and her gigantic 
undertakings already carrying on, and soon to be com- 
pleted, mark her out as a star whose brilliant orb no dis- 
aster of fortune can obscure. The West is fast becom- 
ing the theatre of empire and power. The Mississippi 
presents no sufficient obstacles to the rush of improve- 
ment towards ‘ the setting sun.’ Missouri is on the move 
to greatness in population, prosperity, and wealth. The 
mighty rivers that roll their waters through her wide do- 
mains, wash the settlements of a le who have risen 
with the — of a Hercules from the weakness of in- 
fancy to the full strength of sturdy manhood. The 
Rocky Mountains will soon fling their lengthened sha- 
dows over a —— my of civilised beings ; and 
towns and cities will lift their spires towards heaven, 
where now the lofty forests wave their branches. Farther 
south, Arkansas will soon become a state: her race of 

lory is already beginning to be run. Further north, 

lichigan is spreading her arms of empire far and wide, 
and lakes are about to be married to lakes by the force of 
invincible enterprise: that territory will also soon become 
astate. Huron, too, stretching still farther to the north 
and west, is about to receive a territorial government, 
and commence its civilised career. The war-whoop there 
will soon cease; —— haunts will be broken up; the 
red man will but little longer inspire the white man with 
dread. In little more than half a century one hundred 
millions of souls of white men will throng this last great 
empire of civilised men. The future grandeur of this 
American empire no prescience can foretell. Pro hecy is 
impotent in tracing out its greatness; and should no un- 
foreseen, no unanticipated evil befall it, the American 





liantly as the a of the sun, shall 
star of heaven. 


time shall cease, and the story of its greatness and its 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By J. A. 
Sargant. 12mo. pp. 288. London, 1829. 
Hurst and Chance. 

Tue Life of Cranmer is a subject on which 

the best and most learned reasoner would ven- 

ture withcaution. Independently ofthe high and 
momentous objects which his career presents, 
there are many points in the conduct and cha- 
racter of the primate which must be carefully 
weighed in any respectable memoir of his life, 
and without the due examination of which it 
would be failing in its most important parts. 
In the case of Cranmer, it is impossible to 
write of him except as a controversialist, and we 
are hence doubtful of the propriety of treating 
his biography in so slight a manner as in this 
little volume. It is, however, ingeniously 
written as a popular work; but great and most 
important particulars are passed over in so rapid 

a way, and the strain of eulogy is so uniform, 

that we must give the author more praise for 

the diction and easy style than for the matter 
of this production. 


P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica; 
with Notes by J. Martyn, F.R.S. Plates. 
Oxford, 1829. Vincent. 

Mr. Martyn, we believe, was among the first 

men who made the brilliant discovery, that 

even the classical authors, if not understood, 
might be read without profit. His edition of 
the Georgics, with notes, was the result of 
this opinion; and though it has now been 
long published, it deserves to be regarded as a 
very useful little work. The present edition 
is still more adapted than the original one for 
the purposes Mr. Martymhad in view when he 
prepared it for thé“press’ Many of the notes 
which he appended were calculated rather to 
weary than incite the student to activity. 

These have been shortened; and an appendix 

is given, containing explanations of the most 

difficult words which occur in the Bucolics and 

Georgics. It is altogether a useful and meri- 

torious little work. 


Tales of Field and Flood. By J. Malcolm. 
12mo. pp. 329. Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

Tales of a Physician. By A. Harrison. Lon- 
don, Jennings. 

THE same opinion will apply to both these 

little volumes—they are graceful in language, 

but want originality and interest; displaying 
cultivated taste, rather than inventive talent. 


Vallery; or, “the Citadel of the Lake. By 


Charles Doyne Sillery. 2 vols. 

Portraits of the Dead. By C. H. Deakin. 
London, Marsh. 

The African. D. Moore. 

The Vision of Nourredin. By Sforza. 
pp- 192. Hurst and Chance. 

THE immense number of little hot-pressed 

volumes that are now swarming like bees on 


12mo. 


their musical wings, must excuse this some- 
what summary mode of passing them in re- 
view. Of all the works above mentioned, there 
is not one that does not possess some merit; and 
there is considerable taste, elegance of expres- 
sion, and harmony, in many of their pages. 





banner will proudly float from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
over ten thousand cities, and its only barrier be 
everlasting waves. The kingd 
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will dwindle into atoms by the side of this great republic. 
aoe | of glory has passed; like Troy, ‘ they have 


n.’ hile the American empire, flowing as _bril- 
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ts history will terminate only when 





fame will be told in eternity”! !!! 


now making their way through 


But want of originality is their besetting sin: 
one catches up sword and shield, and follows 
Scott ;—Byron, Moore, Hemans, L. E. L., &e, 
are the poetical godfathers and godmothers of 
others ;—all find their inspiration in some fa. 
vourite author—not in their own hearts and 
minds; and hence comparative failure, obli- 
vion, and disappointment, where fifty years 
ago, when poetry was less prolific, success, 
fame, and applause, would have been the re. 
sult. There is a fine and characteristic anec- 
dote of Sir Walter Scott in the literary circles. 
Speaking of modern poets one day to Moore, 
the great northern Magician said pleasantly to 
the Lyrist of Erin— I'll tell you what—it is 
well for ws we made our reputations in time !” 


D’Erebine; or, the Cynic. 3 vols. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
THE veriest trash that ever attempted to de. 
pict fashionable life, of which its author is 
evidently ignorant; and the endeavour at ro- 
mantic incident is as tiresome as it is im- 
probable. 


Jesuitism and Methodism. 2 vols. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
ONE of those books written for the sake of a 
popular title, and falling in with the preju- 
dices of the period ;—a bad specimen of a bad 
class, and, in a literary point of view, unworthy 
of notice. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, June 5th.—It may probably be re. 
membered, that amongst the enterprising tra- 
vellers’ who have ascended Mont Blanc, the 
names of Dr. Clarke and Captain Sherwell are 
to be found. These gentlemen made their 
successful attempt in August 1825. 

On this evening a very full audience was 
delighted by a viva voce account of the ascent of 
Mont Blanc from Dr.Clarke. It was given with 
great freedom and spirit, and accompanied with 
excellent illustrations, consisting of paintings, 
drawings, models, specimens of the instru. 
ments used in the ascent, and of the rocks and 
plants of the mount and its neighbourhood ; 
and conveyed an idea, perhaps, only less vivid 
than that which is to be obtained on the spot 
itself. 

The Dr. described the particular nature of 
the fatigue, hazard, and casualties, incurred 
during the ascent ; spoke of the impropriety of 
many of the precautions and provisions usually 
made for that end; and of others, by neglect- 
ing which, certain destruction awaited the tra- 
veller. This position he illustrated by refer- 
ring to the melancholy case of three persons 
who attempted to reach the summit in the 
season of 1822, but, disregarding the instruc- 
tions and entreaties of the guides, (who, by the 
by, frequently and freely ran great risk 
their lives,) tumbled headlong down a snowy 
chasm of immeasurable depth. Of the bodies 
of these unfortunate individuals, Dr. Clarke 
observed, that it was highly probable they were 
the heart of the 
snow and ice of Mont Blanc, and doubtless 
would one day be discovered, possessing all 


that ruddy glow of countenance which was the 
distinguishing mark 
part of the world. ; 
cautioned those of an apoplectic tendency 
against making an attempt to ascend, — the 
great rarefaction of the air increasing those 
symptoms to an alarming extent. 


of living persons in that 
The lecturer particularly 


An interesting geological, mineralogical, and 





botanical collection was upon 


the lecture-table; 
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—— 
an exceedingly choice specimen of the ansonia, {I first took up the subject,” says Mr. Wright, 


a butterfly which is seen to flit over the top of | 


Mont Blanc, was much admired. It is to be} manded so large a portion of my time and 
that Dr. Clarke will, on some future} attention; but, urged on by a conviction of its 
evening in the ensuing session, detail the cir-] paramount importance, and by the great in- 


‘Thad no conception that it would have de- 


riments proving the fallacy of the principles 
on which that theory is founded. He ts 
out the inconclusiveness of the reasoning by 
which it has been inferred, that dissimilar 
metals, by being simply placed in contact with 


cumstances and peculiarities of his descent ; —| terest which it excited, I could not recede. It| one another, are instantly thrown into opposite 


during the present one it was enough for him | has, necessarily, interfered with my usual oc- 
cupation—that of editor of ‘ Hansard’s Parlia- 
-table} mentary Debates ;’ but, whatever may have 
was an ancient Arabian astrolabe, which we} been the personal inconvenience with which it 
understand will be the subject of investigation} has been attended, I cannot lament that my 
by some literary and scientific men ;— it has|time has been so diverted, believing, as I do, 
already been partially examined, and is consi-} that the inevitable result will be, the speedy 
attainment, to the whole of the metropolis, of 
a pure supply of an element of life—the purity 
A L of which element has been justly pronounced 
May 19th.—Various experiments on the du-| to be almost equal in importance with the air 
rability of granite and whinstone pavement} we breathe.’ ” 


to reach the top. 
Amongst the objects on the lib: 


dered to be extremely curious. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


were adduced by Mr. Walker, as a sequel to 
his paper on stone railways. 


India Docks and the city ; and after a trial of 
some months during last winter, a trifling loss 
of weight was the only observable change. 
Guernsey sienite thus proved, was found supe- 
rior to the Aberdeen granite and the Nor- 
thumberland whinstone. 

Mr. Wood stated the comparative wear of 
malleable and cast-iron rails, occurring in his 
experience at the Keningworth colliery. Mr. 
Cottam explained the advantage of malleable 
rails to consist m the texture of the metal, 
which is composed of longitudinal fibres, and 
therefore is more adapted to the strain and 
friction of tram wheels, than the uncertain 
crystallised grain of the cast-iron. 

A model of a crane, which has been success- 
fully applied in the repairs of harbour jetties at 
Wick, in Caithness, was presented to the In- 
stitution by the president, in the name of Mr. 
Bremner. 

May 25th.—The question, “* Can any sec- 
tions be obtained of the strata sunk through in 
boring for wells in and near the metropolis ?” 
was selected for discussion. Mr. John Donkin 
and Mr. Gravatt gave a variety of sections 
obtained from borings at Isleworth and Green- 
wich, and in London. Mr. Mills described the 
strata near Croydon, where the water, from 
borings passed through the blue clay, overflows 
the surface at 150 feet above high water in the 
Thames, Mr. Simpson mentioned the process 
of boring, and accounted for a remarkable 
change of level in the wells at the bishop’s 
palace, Fulham, where a junction of the upper 
and lower land-springs had taken place, the 
former of which is affected by the tide. Mr. 
Gibb detailed the mode of sinking iron cylin- 
ders by pile engines instead of boring. 

A sufficient collection of facts to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the strata which underlay 
London, is the object of this question ; and it is 
important to remark, from the observations 
already elicited, that a supply of water equiva- 
lent to the wants of even one* district of the 
metropolis cannot be obtained from the water 
bearing strata beneath the blue clay. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 
A sTaTEMENT has been drawn up and cir- 
culated by Mr. Wright, to whom the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis are so deeply indebted 
for his efforts to procure for them a supply of 
wholesome water, detailing the history of his 
Proceedings, and the steps which the various 
water companies have already taken, or are 
Preparing to take, to remedy the evil. “ When 


———__ 


1 § : Specimens of | the following honourable recommendation, 
different qualities were so disposed as to un-| signed by a number of the most distinguished 
dergo the traffic of the road between the West professional men in London; among whom 


Prefixed to Mr. Wright’s ‘* Statement”’ is 


are Sir Henry Halford, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
Everard Home, Dr. Paris, Dr. Turner, Dr. 
Bree, Dr. Merriman, Dr. Macmichael, Mr. 
Brodie, &c. It will certainly be but a bare 
act of justice on the part of the public to carry 
this recommendation into immediate effect : 

“We, the undersigned, deeply impressed 
with a conviction of the value of Mr. Wright’s 
zealous and successful exertions, during the 
last three years, to obtain for the metropolis 
the removal of a gross nuisance, and a supply 
of purer and more wholesome water, consider 
it to be our duty to call the attention of the 
inhabitants to the subjoined statement; and 
earnestly to recommend for their consideration 
the propriety of indemnifying him for the loss 
of time, and for the sacrifices which he has 
made for the attainment of an object so imme- 
diately connected with the comfort and health 
of so large a portion of his majesty’s subjects.” 





FRENCH IRON. 
Ir appears by an official inquiry lately made 
into the state of forges and furnaces in France, 
that the prohibitory system adopted in France 
in the year 1814, for the protection of the 
French manufacture from foreign competition, 
although it has increased the production of iron 
in that country, has not benefited the manu: 
facturer ; since the price of wood, which enters 
so largely into the forging and casting of iron, 
has undergone a corresponding increase. It 
also appears that the manufacture of iron by 
means of coals instead of wood is gaining 
ground in France, and threatens destruction 
to the latter process. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hall’s Atlas. Part XIV 
A PUBLICATION of which every new Part 
only calls for new praise. Now within three 
of completion, the present, containing the 
Eastern Hemisphere, Portugal, and Northern 
Africa, is eminently worthy of its precursors. 
The last, in particular, has some useful geo- 
graphical additions. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

AT a recent meeting a paper was read, en- 
titled ‘* Experimental Examination of the 
Electric and Chemical Theories of Galvanism.” 
By William Ritchie, A.M. F.R.S. 
After shewing that the theory of galvanism 
originally proposed by Volta, and generally 
termed the electric theory, is still the uni- 
versally received doctrine among continental 


electric states: for in all the experiments which 
have been made with a view of establishing 


this fundamental principle of the electric 
theory, the metals have been exposed to the 
oxidizing action of the air, which is a constant 
source of electric disturbance, and the opera- 
tion of which has been strangely overlooked. 
The author found, by forming galvanic circles 
with two different metals and an interposed 
acid, that when he used different kinds of 
acid, or varied the degree of their dilution, the 
electro-magnetic effects, as measured by a deli-« 
cate galvanometer, bear no sort of relation to 
the conducting power of the fluid, as is assumed 
in the voltaic hypothesis. He deduces the 
same conclusion from experiments made with 
an apparatus by which the fluid is confined in 
a rectangular box, divided by a membraneous 
diap into two compartments, so as to 
allow of the addition of an acid to the fluid 
contained in one of the compartments, and 
thereby limiting its action to one of the metallic 
surfaces. By means of another contrivance, 
the author ascertained, that of two different 
metals, the one which when acted upon by an 
acid combines with the greatest quantity of 
oxygen, as measured by the volume of hydrogen 
disengaged, is always positive with respect to 
the other metal. Even two pieces of the same 
metal, differing in hardness, will be acted upon 
by the same acid in different degrees, and may 
thus be brought into different states of elec- 
tricity. In general it is the harder of the two 
pieces of metal which becomes positive; but 
with steel the reverse obtains. It would appear, 
however, that with the same pairs of metallic 
discs, the direction of the electric current is 
determined by the nature of the acid em- 
ployed: thus nitrous acid, acting upon zinc, 
copper, or iron, gives rise to a current in a 
direction opposite to the current which is pro- 
duced by the sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
acids. Variations in the temperature of the 
metals will also occasion diversities in the 
results, not hitherto satisfactorily explained on 
any theory. From one experiment the author 
is led to infer, that an acid is capable of com- 
bining with a pure metal, without the latter 
being previously reduced to the state of an 
oxide. 


NUMISMATICS: CELTIC REMAINS.* 
Paris, March 6, 1829. 
You are aware that the class of coins called 
Gallique, from their extreme rudeness, and 
total absence of legend, have hitherto been the 
despair of all numismatists: I exclude, of 
course, those where two or three misshapen let- 
ters have given scope upon which to exercise the 
imagination. The coins I mean are totally 
devoid of any thing having the least preten- 
sions to the respectable confrérie called the 
alphabet ; but are usually known by a sort 


* For this interesting letter we are indebted to a friend 
whose own numismatic labours and discoveries, —eey 
in the Anglo-Norman, &c. coins of our Henrys and - 
wards, will soon form a remarkable epoch in the history 
of these curious documents of our early conquests and 
possessions in France. In a postscript he tells us of many 
[portant acquisitions he has lately made to his already 
unequalled collection, viz. seventeen of gold of Aquitaine, 
including an obole struck by Henry II., a gros of Henry V., 
and an obole of Edward III., ali unique. The lights 
thrown upon general history by our esteemed friend’s 
exertions, lead us to anticipate the volume, which he is 
liberally and handsomely preparing, with great impa- 











* London is divided into eight | districts under the pre- 
sent monopoly. 


philosophers, the author adduces several expe- 


tience.—Ed. L. G. 
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of head, setting all ‘‘ fair proportions” utterly 
at 3 and on the reverse, a chariot, or 
rather wheel of a chariot, with a horse or 
two and a charioteer, whose whip is like a 
buneh of spring radishes, Of the Jehu you 
seldom see more than his head; but then his 
head is like head, shoulders, and body! The 
eoins are in gold, silver, and copper, and the 
type of the reverse is taken both from Greek 
and Roman; the biga, triga, or quadriga, 
driven by Victory. This most discouraging 

has found, in a friend of mine, a 
person determined to grapple with every diffi- 
culty. I know him te possess the requisite 
perseverance and knowledge, as well as ability, 
Of the first quality he has already given proof, 
for he has persevered in this uninviting study 
for several years, during which he has collected 
what ought to be called a warehouse of Celtic 
remains, rather than a cabinet. It consists 
ef an immense quantity of implements and 
tools which that ancient people employed, 
mostly of stone (flint), before the use of copper 
and iron was known to them. Several uten- 
sils are of leather; and a prodigious number of 
their eoins occupy a distinguished place in the 
warchouse, His work must throw a new light 
on the history of the early possessors of the 
soil of France. But hear what he says him. 
self; I will not disfigure his French by a 
translation, ‘ Mon travail sur les Gaules 
sera, je vrais, d’un trés grand intérét pour les 
savans de toutes les nations. J’espére que 
jouvrirai une route inconnue, ou du moins 
que je l’indiquerai ; car moi-méme, je ne pour- 
rai faire qu’un petit trajet sur cette nouvelle 
voie: je de principes, j’en montrerai 
Papplication par de nombreux détails ; je pré- 
senterai quelques problémes & résoudre; et je 
prouverai qu’en suivant le méme chemin que 
wooi, on finira par arriver a de grands ré. 
sultats.” It is a most important work, and 
the coins form only a division of the whole: 
it will be some time, however, before it ap- 
pears. J need not conceal the learned author’s 
name, although his intention in publishing 
is known to very few. It is M. De Mour- 
cins, formerly a vice-president of the Celtic 
Society at Paris, a Fellow of many learned 
societies, and author of the second volume (a 
comely 4to.) sur les Antiquités de Vesone, 
(now Perigueux), and one or two approved 
works on antiquities.—I have read for the 
second time, with much pleasure, |’Histoire 
des tiens Maritimes des Normans, et de 
leurs Etablissemens en France, two vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1826, par M. Depping. The account of 
the Normans is most interesting ; the first half of 
the first volume particularly so: and his state 
of the most ancient nations in the North, their 
origin, manners, traditions, and habits, is the 
best I have read. The Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy, a very zealous and distinguished 
bedy, of which the venerable Abbé de la Rue 
is head, lately sent the diploma of foreign 
associate to the admirable Sir Walter Scott, 
Drs. Brewster and Brunton, Thomas 
son, Esq.—to whom all interested in the pre- 
servation and illustration of the ancient records 
in the Register House of Scotland, (of which he 
is the Deputy Lord Registrar), owe so much— 
and lastly, to E. Drummond Hay, Esq. the un- 
wearied Secretary to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, of which the other eminent 
bet are office-bearers. This friendly feel- 





the Norman society, I have reason to 

will be. met by a corresponding senti- 
ment towards the office-bearers of the Neus- 
trians, by transmitting the diplomas of the 
antiquaries of Caledonia. 





THE PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Upon an investigation of the system pursued 
in the six universities in the Prussian domi- 
nions, (Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, 
Halle, and Kénigsberg), we have felt perfectly 
astounded at the lavish extent to which the 
professorial department is carried in most of 
these institutions. From four to six is the 
general limit of the ordinary professorships in 
other European universities, whether for the 
faculty of medicine or of philosophy : but sopaltry 
an establishment would seem totally incom- 
mensurate with the zeal of the Prussian mi- 
nistry, or the presumed requirements of its 
subjects, if we are to judge of either from the 
subsequent facts. The *‘ medical faculty” of 
the university of Berlin comprises thirteen 
ordinary and nine extraordinary professors, 
besides thirteen lecturers! And the “ philoso- 
phical” corps musters nineteen ordinarios, 
seventeen extraordinarios, and twelve doctores 
legentes. This last alone exceeds the entire 
professorial establishments of either Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Edinburgh; neither of which 
is altogether so abundantly supplied as the 
solitary faculty of philosophy, which enumerates 
twenty-seven professors and six lecturers at 
Halle, and twenty-four professors and three 
lecturers in the twelve-years-old university of 
Bonn! Some may say, swperflua non nocent ; 
but others will reply, with equal reason, ** omne 
nimium vertitur in vitium.”’ For our own parts, 
we opine that the higher powers in Prussia 
have lost sight of the Horatian prescription, 
‘“ Est modus in rebus, sint certi denique fines.”’ 





TYPOGRAPHY. 
Lerpzie, the great Teutonic bazar of typo- 
graphers, book-makers, ef td genus omne, con- 
tains two-and-twenty printing-establishments, 
which keep 128 presses and 549 mechanics and 
apprentices in an incessant state of activity, and 
annually consume 40,437,000 sheets of paper. 
These establishments afford occupation to at 
least. 200 founders, copper-plate printers, and 
lithographers. The number of regular book- 
sellers amounts to 60; and 450 foreign establish- 
ments have their agents within its walls. The 
sale of books at the great fair during the 
three weeks at Easter has been estimated at 
3,000,000 of dollars (460,0007.). 

Christiania, the Norwegian book-mart, pos- 
sesses seven printers, three principal book- 
sellers, and one ay press. 

The most northern library in Europe, or 
perhaps in the world, is at Reikiavik, the 
capital of Iceland. It contains about three 
thousand six hundred volumes ; and a second 
is forming at Eskefiorden, for the northern 
quarter of that island. 





FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Sixth Notice.) 

No. 456. Portrait of the Bishop of Jamaica. 
€. W. Pegler.—The fine effect of this able por- 
trait ought of itself to be enough to induce our 
right reverend prelates, and indeed all our 
other dignified persons, to abandon those absurd 
and hideous accumulations of horse-hair, grease, 
and dirt, called wigs. 

No. 454. Brigands disputing the Spoils of 
their Victim. Collin.—A well-painted picture. 
The feud is evidently a deadly one. What a 
pleasant world would this soon become if all 
the rogues in it would thus engage in a war of 
extermination ! 

No. 462. Portraits of two young Gentlemen. 
W. Bagg.—Graceful and energetic. 

No. 449. Syluan Festivities. Rev. T. J. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Judkin, H.—There is a great deal of glitter in 
this classical composition ; but it also manifests 
much talent. 

No. 455. Portrait of Mrs. Locke, sen. Sir 
T. Lawrence, P.R.A.—How, in the present 
age of wear and tear to health and complexi 
has this venerable lady contrived to retain the 
clear and florid hues of youth? There is so 
much of apparent truth and reality in the per. 
formance, that we are not inclined to think it 
the flattery of art. 

No. 38. Idlers, T. S. Good; No. 212. Gun. 
powder Plot, T. Webster.—We take leave to 
be sometimes erratic in our course, and, before 
we descend to the lower apartments, we beg 
to introduce these two pictures, as cause and 
effect ; for all must allow that idleness is but 
too frequently the suggester of mischief. The 
latter performance, the subject of which is, 
boys blowing up the apparatus of an old fruit. 
woman’s stall, is so completely in the spirit of 
Mr. Webster’s former works, that it confirms 
us in the opinion which we some time ago took 
the liberty of expressing of his own juvenile 
disposition. Nothing of that sort can be in. 
ferred from the other picture: as a man, it is 
evident that the artist is good; and we have 
no doubt that he was a good boy. There is 
great talent in both these entertaining produc- 
tions. 

We now proceed to the miscellaneous 
assemblage in the antique Academy, where 
oil and water-colours unite, as far as light 
and situation will it, to attract atten. 
tion. We say “ as far as light and situation 
will permit ;” for, in several cases, so unfavour- 
able are these circumstances, that some of the 
works exhibited might just as well be hung 
with their faces to the wall, As a striking 
instance of utter disregard, on this point, of 
the feelings of the artist, and of the character 
of the subject, we may point out 

No. 577. Portrait of Robert Montgomery, 
Esq., author of “* The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” §e. &c. W. Hobday,-—That at some 
future day Mr. Montgomery’s effigy may de- 
corate the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
no one who has read the beautiful works which 
he has already produced can doubt ; but there 
is a wide difference between that resplendent 
corner, and the miserable corner into which 
Mr. Hobday’s clever and characteristic portrait 
has been thrust,—a corner, in which the little 
light that enters, enters only to destroy. This 
is really great injustice on the part of those 
whose duty it is to discriminate, and to render 
to merit the attention te which it is entitled. 

A similar remark is applicable to No, 512. 
Portrait of A. T. Wainwright, Esq., J. Wood; 
No. 521, Portrait of Campbell Ridde i, Esq., 
J. Partridge; No. 525. Portrait of T. G. Street, 
Esq., J. Simpson; No. 535. Portrait of Mar- 
quess Clanricarde, J. Lonsdale ; No. 554. Por- 
trait of Francis Danby, Esq. 4., J. King ; No. 
584. Portrait of J. Taylor, Esq., J. Lonsdale; 
and No. 492. Portrait of John Parker, Esq., 
T. Woodward, These are all very clever por- 
traits, and well entitled to much better situa- 
tions than they occupy. 

Of paintings which come under the class of 
works of imagination, there are but few in this 
room. No. 595, by H. Corbould, is pretty and 
sentimental; No. 611. Young Swiss Peasants 
crossing a River, W. Foy, a very pleasing pet- 
formance. 

No. 594. Dead Game. A. J. Oliver, A— 
We have before spoken of Mr. Oliver’s talents 
in still-life. This is an additional specimen of 





them. 
No. 587. Going to the Well, C. Horn, is an 
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exceedingly well-treated rustic group, but hung 
too low for convenient inspection. No. 607. 
Portrait of an Artist, H. Room, is, on the 
other hand, hung too high for its merits: the 
effect is admirable. 

No, 488. Henry Bone, Esq., R.A., and No. 
489. The late John Flarman, Esq., R.A., both 
enamelled by H. Bone, R.A., after pictures by 
John Jackson, Esq., R.A., are very beautiful 
productions. 

No. 505. Portrait of Mrs. Damaresg ; No. 
613. Portrait of Miss Gordon; and No. 605. 
Portrait of Mdlile. Sontag; all by A. E. Cha- 
lon, R.A., are eminently elegant and attractive 


drawings. 

No. 503. Head of a Child from Nature ; and 
No. 507. Portrait of a Lady; by R. J. Lane, 
A,E.—Full of the taste which always pervades 
Mr. Lane’s works. The execution is singu- 
larly curious, and finished so as almost to defy 
serutiny- 

No. 499. Portrait of Miss Georgiana Ward. 
Miss L, Sharpe.—Again we ask, why is this 
exquisite drawing, which deserved to be made 
a leading feature among the best of its class, 
placed so miserably ? 

No. 601. An enraged Hound, J. ¥F. Lewis. 
A very spirited representation of a very spi- 
rited animal; provoked, we conjecture, for the 
purpose of study ;—rather a hazardous experi- 
ment. 


Fruit, flowers, and birds, pour their rich 
tints in profusion upon the sight from various 
parts of this room. We are unable to do jus- 
tice to all; and can only select as among those 
-most entitled to admiration, No. 564, Fruit, 
and No. 567. Fruit and Flowers, Mrs. D. 
Dighton ; No. 566. Different Species of Cactus, 
from Nature,-E, D. Smith; No. 565. Foreign 
Birds, from Mr. Ledbiter’s collection, A. Pelle- 
tier; No. 596. Flowers and Fruit, Mrs, Pope; 
No. 549. Fruit and Flowers, Mme. de Como- 
lera; No. 560. Roses from Nature, Miss Ceci- 
lia Gandy ; No. 622. Flowers and Fruit, Mrs. 
Withers; No. 639. Fruit and Flowers, Mme. 
Eline Robin; and No. 614. Group of Holly- 
hooks, &c. from Nature, V. Bartholomew. The 
last-mentioned is an extraordinary specimen of 
brilliance of colour, and power of execution. 

BRITISH GALLERY. 

Tue splendid “ Selection of the Works of the 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English 
Schools,” which was opened to public view on 
Tuesday last, affords an additional proof of the 
almost inexhaustible stores of art in this coun- 
try; stores which, if they could be accumu- 
lated, would undoubtedly constitute the most 
‘magnificent and valuable national gallery in 
the world. As we have observed on former 
occasions,—but it is an acknowledgment which 
eannot be too frequently repeated,—the public 
are deeply indebted to the liberal proprietors of 
these fine works, who thus deprive themselves 
for a time of their personal enjoyment, for the 
general gratification and advantage. On the 
merits of these beautiful productions, many of 
which are chefs-d’euvre, it would be easy and 
delightful to expatiate, were it not that, under 

circumstances in which they have been 
brought together and exhibited, we do not con- 
sider them to be the legitimate subjects of cri- 
tical remark, Some notion, however, may be 
formed of the quality of the collection, when 
Wwe state that it consists of the works of Net- 
scher, Teniers, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cuyp, 
Vandyke, Both, Polemburgh, Rembrandt, Van- 
develde, A. Ostade, Garofalo, Salvator Rosa, 
Murille, Le Sueur, Ruysdael, Jan Steen, Paul 
Potter, J. da Imola, Claude, Wouverman, John 
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dale,” and “ Sessions House, Kirkdale.” The 





Wouverman,: A. Sacchi, A. Caracci, Vander- 
neer, Metzu, Vander Heiden, Watteau, Ter-| plates in the No, of the Irish work are the 
burg, Hobbema, Bourgognone, Vander Helst, | ** Vice-Regal Lodge, Phenix Park ;” “ Tere- 
Rubens, Camilli Procacinni, De Witt, G. C.| nure, co. Dublin;” the “ King’s Bri Dub- 
Procacinni, Paul Veronese, Fran. Mola, Le|lin, West View; and the ‘ King’s Bridge, 
Nain, Seb. Bourdon, Carlo Dolce, Spagnioletto, | Dublin, East View.” They are all very pleas- 
Berghem, Moucheron, A. Vandevelde, Honde- | ingly designed and engraved. 
koeter, G. Poussin, P. da Cortona, Gains-| _. SAFE aa, SPT kdl " ‘ 
borough, Gerard Douw, Guardi, L. Caracci, | Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities. 
Titian, Mieris, Vander Meulen, Canaletti, By John Britton, F.S.A. M.R,S.L. 
Bassan, P. da Hooge, Tintoretto, Maas, Lin- No. III. Longman and Co. 
glebach, Carlo Maratti, Fran. Halls, Velasquez, | JUDGING from the beauty of the plates and 
Cavalere d’Arpino, Guido, Schiavone, Raphael, other embellishments, this must be a very 
expensive publication; but the same eause 


° : | 

Luca Giordano, Dietricq, Sir Peter Lely, Wee- | 
nix, Isaac Moucheron, Gonzalez, Pynacker, — eventually to remunerate, and no doubt 
will eventually remunerate, the spirited and 


Guercino, M. Zorg, Swaneveldt, Vauder Ca- |‘ 3 ‘ : 
pella, Pordenone, Keenesdo da Vinci, Sir God- indefatigable editor. There are in the present 
No. two Views in London, one in Bristol, one 


frey Kneller, Corregio, Scipio Gaetano, and : 
Gyselles. The number of pictures is 194. Of | of Bath, one of, and one in Worcester, one in 





ane Sih Diadosee : 3: | Salisbury, and two in Lincoln. They are all 
oo © oy Se cones Se Be fine ; but those of the magnificent Cathedral of 
Lincoln are transcendent, and make us envy 
Old Nick the prospect which proverbial tradi- 
tion declares he is always enjoying : 
«* As sure as I look over Lincoln, 
That ne’er shall happen which you think _ 


British Institution 2; W. Wells, Esq. 9; 
Earl Brownlow 4; A. Baring, Esq. 6; Lord 
Wharncliffe 5; A. W. Robarts, Esq. 8; C. 
Dixon, Esq. 4; G. J. Cholmondeley, Esq. 4 ; 
Duke of Buccleuch 16; Sir S. H. Clarke, 
Bart. 2; C. A. Bredel, Esq. 3; M. M,. Za. 
— Esq. 5; a en R. Peel, 2; Earl | 
of Caledon 4; W. Wilkins, Esq, 7; Earl of) are highly pictur and execu 
Mulgrave 4; Viscountess Cremorne 3; 5.| eoniie cing in - een 
Wardrop, Esq. 1; F. B. Morland, Esq. 1; 
H. Rogers, Esq. 3; J. Barchard, Esq. 1 ; 





The woodcuts also, of which there are six, 


tent Lady Jane Gray importuned to the 
of Wellington 5; F.. Perkins, Esq. 2; Hon.| Crown. Engraved in mezzotint by John 
G. Agar Ellis 7; Sir R. Frederick, Bart. 73| Bromley, after the original painting by C. 
Marquess of Lansdowne 3; H. Howard,| J. Leslie, R.A. Bowyer. 
Esq. 1; Sir A. Hume, Bart. 7; G. W. Tay-| OUR remarks on this painting, in June 1827, 
lor, Esq. 1; N. W. R. Colborne, Esq. 3; Earl Will be found highly in commendation of the 
Howe 1; J. Fairlie, Esq. 2; Earl of Hard-| performance, as one exhibiting the: talents of 
wicke 3; Marquess of Aylesbury 1; Earl the artist to very great advantage, both in his- 
Grosvenor 1 ; Colopel H. Baillie 2; H. Barnes, | torical composition and in the truth and power 
Esq. 2; Earlof Carlisle 5; W. Collins, Esq. 1; | °f expression, in which the silent pleadings of 
T. Hamlet, Esq. 3; Earl of Orford 1; W., the mother’s look, and the reluctant consent of 
Hastings, Esq. 2; Sir W. Gomm 2; Earl of thedaughter, are depicted with a skill that will 
Plymouth 2; Lady Holland 1; Earl of Darn- | 00t easily be surpassed. In spirit and exeoution 
ley 4; Lord Holland 1; Sir J. R. Reid, | the print has lost nothing of the eharaeter of 
Bart. 1; Lord Heytesbury 3; Rev. Sir S. C. | the original ; and if we except thezight hand of 
Jervoise, Bart. 4; Earl of Tyrconnel 1; G. | the young Lord Dudley, which has too much of 
Wilbraham, Esq. 4; C. B. Wall, Esq. 1; Sir | Colour, or rather of blackness, and seems smaller 
W. Beechey 1; T. Jones, Esq. 1; H. Briggs,|than the left, the engraving cannot fail of 
Esq. 1; R. Palmer, Esq. 1; J. P. Anderdon, | being a favourite with the public, as the subject 
Esq. 1; Hon, Heneage Legge 1; and Sir J, | has ever been with the poet, the painter, and the 
Stewart, Bart. 1. historian, who have severally exercised their 
ELE OE genius in lamenting the fate of these ill-starred, 
WEW PUBLICATIONS. and it may be said innocent, victims. It is 
:, » |indeed one of the finest and most captivating 
> “o> ye ey Tow —— specimens of the art which has issued from the 
ath, nt: aden. press for a long, long period. 


WHE it is considered how laborious a task it| The Fountain of Tophana, Constantinople. 





must be to produce the multiplied drawings 
which illustrate this beautiful and interesting 
publication, it is not surprising that so long a 
period has elapsed since we announced the 


appearance of the first No. The present No., | 


like its predecessor, does Mrs. Bowdich’s taste 
and industry the highest credit. The draw- 
ings, which are of the perch, the chub, the 
common eel, and the minnow, have a brilliance 
and a truth in them which we have rarely seen 
equalled, and never surpassed ; and the deserip- 
tions, both scientific and general, are very 
satisfactory. 


Fisher’s Illustrations of England, Nos. VI. 
and VII.; Fisher’s Illustrations of Ireland, 
No. IV, 

THE plates in the two Numbers of the English 

work are ‘Speke Hall,’”’ ‘* Hale Hall,’’ the 

** House in which William Roscoe, Esq. was 

born, Mount Pleasant ;”’ ‘‘ Liverpool Royal In- 

stitution ;”’ ‘“‘ Childwall Abbey,”’ ‘* Wavertree 


Drawing of W. Page; engraved by R. G. 

Reeve. Coloured. Ackermann, 
Tus print exhibits a truly mngniternt spe- 
cimen of Turkish architecture. is of pecu- 
liar form, highly ornamented, and the over- 
shadowing roof is a singular feature in the 
building. The whole is rendered attractive by 
the varied colours and costumes of the 
groups which oecupy the space on every side. 
It is altogether a beautiful and splendid pro- 
duction, and published at a time when the 
interest attached to the fate of the original 
building and its living contemporaries render 
it more likely to be highly popular. A neat 
memoir accompanies it, from the pen of Mr. 
John Landseer. 


An Introduction to Perspective, Drawing, and 
Painting. By Charles Hayter. 4th edition. 
Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen. 

A New Practical Treatise on the Three Primi- 
tive Colours. By Charles Hayter. Booth. 





Hall,” ‘* County House of Correction, Kirk- 


THE earlier editions of the former of these 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ee 


works have rendered it well known to the pub- 
lic; and it has been generally acknowledged by 
the best judges to be an excellent elementary 
treatise. Since its original appearance, how- 
ever, it has been considerably augmented. The 
first edition consisted of but 168 pages; the 
fourth contains 400. One of the most curious 
portions of the additional matter is a conversa- 
tion on finding the vanishing point of architec- 
tural back-grounds to be out of the picture; in 
which it clearly appears that both Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, able artists as they 
were, have in that respect repeatedly violated 
the laws of the science of perspective. 

Of the Treatise on Colours it is impossible 
to convey to our readers any idea, without the 
assistance of the diagrams. As far as we have 
been able to examine it, it seems to us to ex- 
hibit in a manner which must render it exceed- 
ingly useful to artists and to amateurs of the 
fine arts, the numerous and beautiful combina- 
tions of which the three original colours are 
susceptible. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
An Historical Ballad. 
Ir was the Duke of Normandy 
Rode forth at break of day, 
With pennons curling on the breeze 
In bright and proud array : 
The flower of all the continent 
Composed his valiant train ; 
The knights of Flanders and Poictou, 
Bologne, Orleans, and Maine. 


It was at ancient Pevensey, 
On the noble Sussex coast, 
The bold Duke William landed 
With a fierce arid warlike host, 

Of sixty thousand gallant men, 
With splendid arms supplied— 
Cross-bows and quivers at their back, 
And broad-swords by their side. 


To win fair England’s glorious crown 
Duke William rode that morn, 
With battle-axe, and spear, and dart, 
With sounding drum and horn. 
Nor long nor weary was the way 
They march’d ere fall of night, 
When, by the brave King Harold led, 
Came the rival host in sight ! 


Then spake the Duke of Normandy : 
‘* Speed, herald, bold and free, 
To the leader of yon martial host 
This challenge bear from me— 
In single combat to decide 
Our stern and mortal feud ; 
Thus blood of thousands may be spared, 
If either falls subdued.” 


One moment, in the monarch’s sight 
The fearless herald stood, 
And gallantly the challenge gave, 
To spare the waste of blood. 
Scarce breathed the word, ere on him lower’d 
Full many a dark’ning glance — 
A hundred warriors struck the shield, 
And grasp’d the ponderous lance ! 


Straight answer made the wrathful king : 
** Return thou to the duke ; 
To meet his chivalrous desire 
Would rouse our chiefs’ rebuke : 
Unto the God of Arms we leave 
The chances of the fight ; 
And wear his brow the victory 
Whose sword is in the right !” 


With banquet-song and revelry, 
Within the British tent, 





The hours from dusky evening 
To twilight dawn were spent. 

Not thus within the Norman camp— 
A different scene shone there, — 

Hands clasp’d in deep solemnity, 
Knees lowly bent in prayer ! 


Ere yet the purple morning hour 
Tllumed the eastern sky, 
The clash of arms rang merrily 
With the stirring battle-cry. 
A fatal shower of piercing steel 
From the Norman cross-bows flew, 
And many a valiant Kentishman 
On the stormy onset slew ! 


But swift to closer fight they rushed, 
And brisker warm’d the strife ; 

And deadlier the contention grew, 
Fiercer the thirst for life ! 

Beneath the bold, adventurous duke 
Three fiery steeds were slain ! 

His falchion waved the goriest 
Upon that gory plain ! 

On spurr’d the Saxons to the charge, 
While axe and glaive swept far ; 

And bravely smote they to the hilt, 
Like lions bred to war ! 

Full to the centre of their square 
The Normans felt the shock ; 

Yet stood they firm and stedfastly, 
As stands the giant rock ! 


Like lightning through the element 
A trenchant arrow flashed, 
And into Harold’s royal brain 
Through helm and temple dashed ! 
He sank: yet to the death his voice 
Was heard in hoarse command ; 
And fiercely grasped, his reeking blade 
Gleam’d in his red right hand ! 


Then joyous shouts of victory 
Far shook the circling air ; 
And helms were doffed, and banners waved, 
And knees were bended there ! 
With—. Live, long live the Conqueror ! 
Did thousand voices ring : 
God save illustrious William, 
Onr great, our glorious king ! 
CHarLeEs SwaIn. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
FREDERIC VON SCHLEGEL. 
Tuts celebrated writer died of apoplexy at 
Dresden on the 11th of January last. He was 
born at Hanover in the year 1772, and was 
afterwards apprenticed to a merchant in Leip- 
zig ; whilst his elder brother, A. W. von Schle- 
gel, was highly distinguishing himself at Git- 
tingen. Frederic, however, evincing a decided 
distaste for the mercantile profession, returned 
upon his father’s hands, and was permitted 
to follow the natural bent of his genius, 
which led him, during his sojourn at the uni- 
versities of Gittingen and Leipzig, to devote 
himself to the study of languages with exem- 
plary ardour. He entered the lists as an au- 
thor at a very early age, attracted the atten- 
tion of the public by the novelty of his opinions 
on subjects connected with ancient literature, 
and acquired no little note by his critical la- 
bours in the field of ancient and modern poesy. 
His first attempts, the ‘“‘ History of Poetry 
among the Greeks and Romans,” which ap- 
peared in 1792; and the * Greeks and Ro- 
mans,” which followed in 1797, were very 
favourably received. At a later period, parti- 
cularly after his conversion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, his favourite pursuit was ethics 
and romantic literature, in which departments 
his ‘¢ Prelections on German History,’’ and 





“ History of Literature,” are highly creditable 
to his attainments. His public lectures on 
Modern History, and on the Literary Annals 
of all nations, delivered in 1811-12, created a 
deep sensation throughout Germany, as com. 
bining a high degree of literary attainments 
with much originality of perception. His man. 
ner of viewing and treating these subjects, no 
less than his dramatic compositions and poems, 
afforded abundant aliment to the new school of 
the romantesque in that country, soon after its 
foundation had been laid in contra-distinction 
to the ‘ classical school,” and through the 
chief instrumentality of his brother. An over. 
wrought impression of the pre-eminent genius 
and glory of the middle ages strengthened the 
principles his mind had already imbibed; and 
though himself the son of a Protestant clergy. 
man, he scrupled not to pass over to the Roman 
Catholic religion, within the exclusive pale of 
which he conceived the regeneration of that 
golden epocha to be placed. Having prevailed 
upon his wife, a daughter of the celebrated 
Jewish deist, Mendelsohn, to follow his exam. 
ple, he had associated himself with Gentz and 
other converts to the same opinion, and in 
1808 transferred his residence to Vienna, where 
he was appointed to the situation of counsellor 
of legation in the imperial chancery by Prince 
Metternich; and for several years conducted 
the affairs of secretary to the Austrian envoy 
at the diet of Frankfort ; where the fervour of 
religious feeling does not appear to have ren- 
dered him a less useful tool in promoting the 
machinations of his princely patron. In 1819 
he was allowed to retire from official avoca- 
tions, and zealously embarked in labours cal- 
culated to promote the interests .of the faith to 
which he had -attached himself: his days were 
now absorbed by religious studies and spiritual 
speculations, and the fruits of his investiga- 
tions were exhibited in the lectures he had 
begun to deliver at Dresden a few days before 
his decease. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the intelligence of his death so deeply 
affected his fellow-labourer and bosom-friend, 
Adam Miiller von Niiterdorf, that he died of 
grief the day after the tidings reached Vienna. 

Sir H. Davy is stated, in letters from Ge- 
neva, to have died there on the 29th ult. 

Lord Blessington, a nobleman of literary 
taste and pursuits, also died about a fortnight 
ago at Paris: and Lord Thurlow, another 
literary nobleman, died a few days since, at 
Brighton. We have, at present, no materials 
for obituaries of any of these individuals beyond 
what are well known. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE CHATEAU D’OLIFERNE. 

[A tradition of the department of the Jura, in France.) 
On the ridge of a long chain of mountains, 
which bounds the horizon towards the west, 18 
the celebrated Chateau d’Oliferne; less re- 
nowned for the sieges which it underwent in 
the sixteenth century, than for the fables which 
the sight of its mouldering walls revives. The 
approach to it is almost inaccessible ; the rocks 
on which it stands overhang a deep oe 
and, looking from its battlements towards the 
east, the waters of the Ain glitter like a blue 
girdle fallen into the plain. In the wars of 
the Conquest, the French, irritated by its long 
resistance, put to death all the inhabitants, 
and dismantled the old ramparts, —not leaving 
a single bastion to be a memorial of the glory 
of its defenders. ; 

Among the extraordinary incidents in the 
fabulous chronicles of this place, is one which 
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might advantageously occupy the pen of the|his own performance was admirable. We 


romance writer. One day,—and who can 


describe the dreadful jealousies of which the | he does not carry it to Its utmost perfection. 


crime was the result ?—three young ladies, 
rivals in grace and beauty, were doomed by the 
tyrant of Oliferne to the punishment of Re- 
gulus. In a cask lined with sharp nails, they 
were rolled, from the summit of the rock, into 
the waters of the Ain; so beautiful, so pure, 
so like the heaven which they reflected. Fora 
long time the horrible machine floated on the 
river, — such groans proceeding from it as had 
never before disturbed the peaceful banks, and 
which were redoubled whenever the eddies 
drove it upon the shoals. At length it sunk, 
and soon after, dashed to pieces by the furious 
waters, a passage was opened from it for three 
bleeding spectres ; who, stopping at the rocks 
opposite the chateau, seated themselves, and 
there established their eternal abode. These 
rocks are Les Aiguilles des trois Dames, which 
the traveller may still distinguish in the midst 
of the rude channel. Every night the spectres 
quit the rocks to go and visit their ancient 
dwelling. Sustained by the air, they gently 
descend on the banks of the river, lightly bathe 
their long white robes, mount to the ruins of 
the old palace, which they rapidly traverse, 
and then, at sunrise, regain, borne on the 
morning mists, their silent rocks. 

The cruel baron did not remain unpunished. 
Since his death he has been constantly hunting 
in the neighbouring mountains. At break of 
day, when the three ladies retire to rest on 
their rocks, the lord of Oliferne issues from 
the great gate of the castle, with his courtiers 
and his household, followed by a led horse, 
bloodhounds, greyhounds, pages, and hunts. 
wen; and the echoes resound afar with the 
bugles of the dreadful band. The bears and 
the wild-boars are vehemently pursued by this 
intrepid hunter; and there is not a peasant in 
the mountains who does not declare that he 
has witnessed all these prodigies, and who 
does not retire from the chase when he fancies 
he hears the howls and barking of the Lord of 
Oliferne’s pack. It is the Freyschiitz of the 
Jura. These old traditions have probably given 
some repose to the bears of these rocks, and 
have enabled them to continue their race until 
the present day; for the mountain of Oliferne 
is the only mountain of the Jura on which 
they yet occasionally appear. — Voyage Pitto- 
resque et Romantique de l’ Ancienne France. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
M. VICTOR’S READINGS. 

WE anticipate great delight from the dramatic 
readings of M. P. Victor, which commence 
this evening at the Argyll Rooms, and are 
highly patronised. They are to be given on 
four days during the ensuing fortnight, from 
the Zaire of Voltaire, the Cinna of Corneille, 
Marie Stuart of Le Brun, and M. Victor’s 
own striking play of Les Scandinaves. From 
what we have seen and heard of this gentle- 
man, we look for very instructive as well as 
effective examples of French elocution on these 
occasions ; and trust that, as a foreigner and 
man of letters, he will meet with the encourage- 
ment his merits claim. 
Among the present sights of London, Hay- 
don’s Pharaoh, Passover, and other capital 
works, exhibiting while the artist is finishing his 
Eucles, deserve to be noticed with much praise. 








MUSIC. 
VetLurr’s concert, on Tuesday, was exceed- 


doubt whether, as far as musical science goes, 


Graziani’s concert, the same morning, was 
also crowded. Malibran sang delightfully ; and 
a Mr. Lennox, a pupil of Graziani’s, has a 
voice of much promise, and does credit to his 
master, who sang himself with his usual spirit. 
Miss Gautherot’s concert was held on Wed. 
nesday evening. Sontag and her pretty little 
sister Nina sang delightfully; and Mr. Phil- 
lips did his country justice amid so many 
foreign voices. But the great novelty was the 
exquisite manner in which Miss Gautherot 
executed the ‘* Recollections of Wales”’ on the 
harp. She is a very charming performer ; and 
both from talent, amiable character, and situa- 
tion, deserves all possible encouragement. 
Madame de Vigo’s concert, which we recom- 
mended in our preceding Number, was spoken 
of so that, without reference to the advertise- 
ments, the night might have been mistaken 
for last instead of next Wednesday ; and lest 
we might injure where we wished to serve, we 
take this opportunity of setting the date right. 
The Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, we 
perceive, patronises this accomplished exile ; 
and Camporese, Stockhausen, Blasis, Miss 
Wilkinson, Braham, Donzelli, Curioni, &c. &c. 
afford her the aid of their great talents. 





DRAMA. 

TuE winter theatres are on the eve of closing, 
and benefits are consequently crowding on each 
other. We regret to hear that few of them 
have been truly benefits. The important assist- 
ance of thesSontags produced bumper houses 
to Miss Paton, Mrs Farren, and Mr. C. Kem. 
ble, —and Braham’s is always an overflow ; 
but the rest, with few exceptions, have wofully 
disappointed the unfortunate speculators. Since 
Easter, both theatres have been deserted by the 
town ; and we should not wonder if in a year or 
two, Drury Lane and Covent Garden should 
close with Lent, and throw the field open to the 
summer theatres. The only novelty within the 


German opera company at Covent Garden; 
but John Bull has been as uncourteous to 
the foreigners as to his own countrymen, and, 
despite the very clever acting and singing of 
Mr. Schiitz as Caspar, and the usually attrac- 
tive idea of listening to something he cannot 
understand, the obstinate old gentleman has 
kept aloof, and left the theatre in the quiet 
possession of red devils and blue devils. Drury 
Lane, we understand, is to close on the 20th, 
and Covent Garden on the 24th. Miss Smith. 
son also had a good benefit on Thursday, when 
she played Belvidera excellently, to the Jaffer 
of a débutant, Mr. Cathcart,—an able per- 
former. 

The Haymarket opens on Monday, with a 
one-act farce by Mr. Poole, entitled, Lodgings 
Sor Single Gentlemen. 








VARIETIES. 

Vaccination.—It appears, from a table lately 
published in Paris, that the number of in- 
dividuals vaccinated under the direction of the 
committee appointed by the Academy of Me. 
dicine within twenty years past, is about eight 
millions; and the number of persons vacci- 
nated throughout France in the same period is 
thirty millions. 

Literary Fund: Greenwich Meeting.—The 
meeting of Wednesday amounted to about 70 
friends of the Institution ; Lord Torrington, a 


last fortnight has been the performance of aj ¢ 


literary men present, and, we are sure, not a 
few firm friends added to the cause of the 
Charity by the good-humour and social enjoy- 
ments of the day. 
can Minister, in returning thanks for his health 
being drank, made an admirable speech, in 
which patriotic feeling, penetration, sound 
sense, and an ardent admiration of the best 
establishments of England, were conspicuous. 
Sir W. Betham also addressed the chair in a 


M. Roecafuerte, the Mexi- 


neat speech, on having his health proposed. At 
nine o’clock the party broke up, much pleased 
with their entertainment. 
The British Institution has complimented 
Mr. Pickersgill with one hundred guineas, as 
a mark of admiration of the talents he has dis- 
played in several recent works, which it did 
not fall within the plan to purchase. 
Chlorure of Lime.— The chlorure of lime, 
which some time ago was so advan usly 
used in the Penitentiary at Milbank, has lately 
been applied with great effect in the purifica- 
tion of the spinning places for silk-worms, in 
France. It has been found preferable to the 
more rapid and frequently too powerful opera- 
tion of Guyton-Morveau’s disinfecting process. 
Antiquities.-The last number of the Bul- 
letin Universel contains an account of the dis- 
covery of some Roman antiquities at Bavai, 
in France. One of the inhabitants, while dig- 
ging his garden, found a large human skeleton, 
lying from east to west, having between its 
legs a two-edged sword, the blade alone of 
which measured three feet and a half French, 
so that the whole sword must have considerably 
exceeded in length four English feet. The 
feet of the skeleton rested upon a bronze 
helmet, and near the head was a small vase of 
gray clay, containing a Roman medal of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. The same pub. 
lication contains a notice of the researches, 
made by order of the minister of the interior, 
in the Amphitheatre of Frejus: among other 
things discovered, are part of a column of white 
marble, a bronze medal with the effigy of 
Adrian, and several pieces of well-sculptured 
marble, which appear to have formed part of a 
reize. . 
Subterranean Warehouses for Grain.—Con- 
siderable interest seems to have been excited in 
Paris, during the late scarcity and high price 
of corn, by the opening of several siloes which 
had been made three or four years ago by 
M. Ternaux, the celebrated agriculturist and 
manufacturer, and the supply of corn, in a per- 
fect condition, at something less than the market 
price. M. Ternaux has been more fortunate 
in his experiments than others who have made 
similar attempts to preserve grain under the 
earth; but the result which has at length been 
obtained shews that perfect success may be 
secured under proper management. One of 
the first persons who has endeavoured to intro- 
duce this mode of housing corn into France in 
modern times is General Dem: He began 
in 1823, and in 1825 opened the siloes which 
had been made. They were found nearly filled 
with weevils, and the corn was in almost a 
rotten state from humidity. At the time of 
closing the siloes, every precaution that could 
be thought of had been used to prevent the ad- 
mission of air; but it seems that the air con- 
tained in the straw and in the ears of the grain 
was quite sufficient to support the weevils. 
The moisture was found to be occasioned by 
the evaporation of the earth; to remedy which, 
new siloes were made in a spot which was con- 
stantly in the shade, and means were taken to 
express the air from the straw with which the 








ingly well attended, and most deservedly so; 


V.P. in the chair. There were a number of 


siloes were covered. On re-opening the pew 
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siloes, the corn was found to be in a much 
better condition than what had been previously | dred 


housed, but still not perfect: however, as the 
mode ted by M. Ternaux has succeeded, 
little doubt is entertained by M. Demargay 
that his next attempts will also be successful. 
This gentleman housed a — of corn in 
an ice-house, and on removing it the following 
year, it was found to be in the best possible 
condition. The process of this mode of pre- 
serving grain is not given; but it is probably 
similar to the plan adopted by the gardener of 
Prince Leopold, at Claremont, to preserve ve- 
getables. The articles to be preserved are first 
covered with powdered ice, then with small 
pieces of ice, and then with larger, and so on 
until all air is effectually excluded, and a proper 
supply of cold is kept up. In this way cauli- 
flowers, as ; and other vegetables, are 
kept until the following year, without the 
slightest deterioration in appearance or flavour. 

Production of Cochineal in Spain.—The Ba- 
yonne Gasetie of the 16th January last con- 
tained an account of the successful cultivation 
of this branch of industry, near Cadiz, by a 
gentleman, who obtained 4}lbs. of very fine 
cochineal. I¢ is now stated in a letter from 
Madrid, that cochineal has been produced in 
much larger quantities at San Fernando and 
Puerto Real, and that there is every prospect of 
its becoming an important branch of commerce. 

Use of Salt for Cattle.—The practice of giv- 
ing salt to cattle has been introduced into Ba- 
varia, but (with the exception of cows) without 
the beneficial results which are attributed to its 
use in this country by Mr. Curwen and other 
distinguished agriculturists. The cows, how- 
ever, in Bavaria are said to thrive amazingly 
upon food in: which salt is mixed ; and the milk 
from cows thus fed. is said to be as. abundant 
and as rich in quality in the winter as in the 


spring. 

Royal Shooting. — The following account of 
the field sports of Charles X. appears in a 
French paper called the Courier des Electeurs. 
‘¢ There is printed every year a volume called 
Livret des Chasses du Roi. Of this book only 
fifteen copies are printed, which are intended 
as presents. It contains not only the history 
of the field excursions of his majesty, but also 
an exact inventory of the heads of game de- 
stroyed by him and the persons who are per- 
mitted to share in his pleasures. Each of these 
has an account opened in the Livret, in which 
the kind and quality of the game and the na- 
ture of the shots are enumerated. In ]826 the 
king killed 11,954 heads of game, in which are 
included three rats, who had the misfortune to 
quit their hales and expose themselves to the 
royal lead. The expenses of the shooting esta- 
blishment for the year were 1,800,000 francs 
— of £70,000), being at the rate of 150 

rancs for each head of game. It is proper to 
add, that this sum is paid out of the civil list.” 

Foreign Uniforms.—It is in contemplation 
by the French ministry to substitute the red 
colour in the army for blue. The madder, 
from which the red is dyed, is produced in 
oy quantities in France ; and by the change, 
it is said a saving of 1,500,000 francs a-year 
will be effected. Part of the troops forming 
the garrison of Paris were reviewed, dressed in 
red, last week by the dauphin, in order that 
he might judge of the effect. 

%¢ Pompey’s Statue.””*—Lord Hertford, who 
is living like a prince at Rome, has, it is 
stated, purchased the celebrated spada Pompey, 
a oe of which ** great Cmsar fell,’ for 

Ny le 
SpaineSpain appears to be rousing from 
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the deep sleep in which for the last two hun- 
years she has been sunk. The loss of 
her South American colonies, and of the pre- 
cious metals which she used to derive from 
that source, seems to have brought about this 
favourable change in her character. A work 
has lately been published at Madrid, recom- 
mending the formation of companies for the 
digging of coal, for the establishment of found- 
ries, for the manufacture of steam-engines, 
for the construction of iron railways, bridges, 


and machines of all kinds, for the casting of | P® 


cannon, for the completion of the canals of 
Castile and Arragon, for the preservation of 
the forests, for the cultivation of agriculture, 
and, in short, for giving to every description 
of industry and commerce a new and powerful 
impulse. It is very gratifying to learn that 
these plans have received the cordial support of 
the Spanish aristocracy—hitherto so disdainful 
of useful and laborious employments. 

Académie des Sci The Académie des 
Sciences lately ballotted for a corresponding 
member in the sections of agriculture and rural 
economy. Of forty-eight votes, M. Gasparin, 
of Orange, obtained twenty-six; Sir John 
Sinclair, of Edinburgh, seventeen; and M. 
Bonnafous, of Turin, five. M. Gasparin was 
consequently elected. 

Clubs of Paris.—Notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of the police regulations against the forma- 
tion of even literary clubs in Paris with more 
than a limited number of members, new socie- 
ties of this kind are forming daily; and it is 
expected that the law prohibiting them will be 
relaxed. The chief political clubs in Paris are 
la Réunion Beausset, la Réunion Marbé, Mar- 
bois, et Choiseul, and la Réunion de la Rue de 
Rivoli. The first consists of constitutional 
royalists ; the second of pure constitutionalists ; 
and the third of liberals—such as Ternaux, 
Gevandan, and Lafitte. In addition to these, 
there are several political soirées, chiefly fre- 
quented by literary and professional men: the 
principal is that of Lafayette, who contrives to 
get together on every Tuesday evening, at his 
house in the Rue d’Anjou, ftom two to three 
hundred persons of all nations. 

L£cstasy.—The animal magnetisers of Paris 
pretend that when they have thrown any one 
into a state of what they are pleased to call 
“* ecstasy,”” the body is insensible to suffering ; 
and they are just now circulating and attach- 
ing great importance to the case of an old lady 
of sixty-four, who, having been thrown by 
them into a state of ecstasy, underwent, as 
they say, the severe operation of having an 
ulcerous cancer cut out of her neck, without 
experiencing the slightest pain! During the 
whole of the operation, adds the statement, 
she exhibited no sense of suffering, or even of 
sensation, until towards the end, when she 
laughed, like a person who was being tickled, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Finissez, ne me chatouillez 
pas— Leave off, do not tickle me.” Previous 
toeach dressing of the wound she was again 
magnetised, with perfect success, and the cure 
was complete. 

Antecatelephor.—_We have received several 
papers descriptive of a new and curious engine 
with the above name, invented by Mr. T. W.C, 
Edwards, Lecturer on Experimental Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry, and designed for ‘ the 
instantaneous conveyance of intelligence to any 
distance.” After noticing some of the greatest 
inventions of preceding times, Mr. E. 


«* Undertakes to demonstrate clearly and briefly, in the 
work which he has now in the press, the practicability 
anid facility of transmitting from London, instantaneously, 
to an agent at Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Vienna, St, 





Petersburg, Constantinople, the Cape of Good Hope, | time 





Madras, Calcutta, &c., any. question or what. 
ever; and of receiving back again at London, within the 
short space of one minuté, an acknow! it of the 
arrival of such aS See Place in. 
tended, and a net answer to it in a few minutes.” He 
po this engine is altogether different 
of telegraph or semaphor, and requires 
neither intermediate station nor repetition. In its action 
it is totally unconnected with electricity, magnetism, gal. 
vanism, or any other subtle species of matter; and al. 
though the communication from place to place is instan. 
taneous, and capable of ringing a bell, firing a gun, ot 
hoisting a flag, if required, yet this is not effected 
transit of any thing whatever to or fro:—nor in the ope. 
ration is aught either audible or visible, except to the 
rsons communicating. It may be proper, however, to 
state, that a channel or way must previously be Prepared, 
by sinking a series of rods of a peculiar description in the 
—— or dropping them in the sea; but these, after the 
rst cost, will r main good for ages to come, if substantial 


when laid down. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The MS. note-books of the Rev. Gilbert White, the 
author of the Natural History of Selbourne, con: 
many curious observations not hitherto published, are at 
present in the ion of Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, who will issue in a few days a cheap and elegant 
edition of that work. The labours of editor have fi 
into the hands of a gentleman eminently qualified for the, 
undertaking; and the addition of notes and new illustra- 
tions will scarcely fail to bring into more general notice 
this delightful book, whose merits, owing to the cum. 
brous and unpopular form in which it has hitherto ap. 
peared, are not known as they deserve. 

Views of Bath and its Environs, in a lar form, are 
announced by Mr. Worsley, an artist, of that city. 

The author of Reginald Trevor has a new novel in the 

ress, entitled, Laurence Mertoun, or a Summer in 

Vales. It is, we hear, descriptive of modern Welsh man- 
ners, and contains some sketches of character especially 
referrible to the highlands of Merionethshire. 

Progress of Periodical Literature. At Bucharest, in 
Wallachia, and at Yassi, in Moldavia, newspapers have 
recently been established: they are (according to accounts 
—for we have not seen either) very unlike the more ma- 
ture press to which we are accustomed; but, never- 
theless, we trust they will go on and do good, though we 
cannot expect it unmixed with evil. 

The translation of the Books of Confucius, by the prin- 
cipal of the Anglo-Chinese College, the Rev. David Collie, 
was, by last accounts from the Straits, expected to be out 


March. 
A Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, by Mrs. A. T. Thomp- 
son, auth of the Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, is d for early publication 

e are glad to hear that Don T. de Trueba, author of 
the Castilian, &c. &c., is en in writing the Life of 
Hernan Cortes, including the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico. This work is for Constable’s Miscellany. 

In the Press.—Observations upon the Condition of Ne- 
gro Slavery in the Island of Santa Cruz, and some Re- 
marks upon Plantation Affairs; with a Notice of the 
Danish West India Islands. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Coxe’s Pelham, 2 vols. im 1 4to. 10%. 10s. bds. 5 
2 vols. 4to. 5. 5s. bds.—Stafford on Ulcers, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
Hurwitz’ Hebrew Elements, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. — Latrobe's 
Sketch of Switzerland, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Knight on the 
Parables, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Gombert’s Catechism of French 
Grammar, 18mo. 9d. — Hind’s Catechist’s Manual, 8vo. 
10s..6d. bds.—Five Nights of St. Alban’s, 3 vols. post 8vos 
ll. 88. 6d. bds.—Hall’s North America, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li. 11s. 6d. bds.—Horatius, 12mo. 6s. bds.—The Concise 
Arithmetician, 18mo. sheep, 2x. 6d.— Dagley’s Village 
Nightingale, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Blanchard’s Les Jeunes En- 
fans, 18mo. 3s—Contes pour les Enfans, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
~—Everest’s Journey wy y Norway, &c. 8vo. 14s. bas. 
—Richardson’s Zool Northern British America, 
4to. 1. 114. 6d. bds.—Blunt’s Nine Lectures, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bds. ‘ 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 


June. | Thermometer. « 
Thursday-- 4/ From 38. to 29.93 to 2998 
Friday ---- 5] —— 49 — 67. | 29.92 — 29.98 
Saturday -- 6| —— 37, — 5% | 30.11 — 30.19 
Sunday ---» 7) —— 46. — 63. | 30.22 — 30.26 
Monday-:-- 8} —— 45. — 63. | 30.26 Stationary 
Tuesday -- 9 — 53. — 63. 30.26 Stationary 
Ww 10| —— 54. — 6% | 30.26 — 3031 


y 
Prevailing winds, N.E. and N.W. 
Generally clear; a little rain on the 8th. 
in fi » “025 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuar_es H, ADAMS 
Latitude- ----- 519 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ALMONIA;; or, Days of Fly. -fishing. A BUDHISM, L Popeyes illustrated, with Notices of the 
yfishing for the | Kappooism or Dem and of the 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Racism INSTITUTION, 
The Gulett, 2 with a Selection of the Works of the Italian, 
foe Cacueusiaeiebemey. * 

ion, 1s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 


PORTRA of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
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REA leri 
roe <@ ae REN Sere Sees tee Cleeries of Hie \2 bog ia 4to. containing all the most new and beautiful Roses, 


Majesty, the Nobility, and from Public pee ore is daily, 

wale ne t till Six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, » Pall | pri 

Mall East, Corner of Suffolk Street. w Monograph of the Genus Geranium, 

Admittance by Tickets only, which may be —_ free of expense, a... 4to. he most b iful Species, with their ieeeas 
bead bina ambai to pienems- Harding an a Lepard. rous Varieties, 91. 9s. 


lH E COL oO. $ SS E U M. The Public are | Rare Plants, in 10 vols. 4to. containing near 700 Figures, 36/. 





respectfully invited to an I 


sist of a stupendous 


of St. Paul’s, a Saloon for the tion of Works of Art, a long 


of —— stocked with the choicest Plants, and a | plied with the remainder by the 


Swiss Cottage, &: 
"Admission, 5: 5s. each Person, from Ten till Suhy' ered 





BBLIOTHECA MAYANSIANA 


Tobe SOLD by AUCTION, by MESSRS. WHEATLEY and 
ADLARD, (late Stewart, Wheatley, and Adlard), at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, June 25, 1829, and two fol- 
lowing Days, opie Twelve o’Clock, a rare and curious Collection of 
Foreiga select 
from the Libraries of Mayans, Iriarte, La Serna, &c. among 
which will be found :— 

Folio.—Carbonell, Croniques ° Espanya, Barcelona, 1547, in 
Lemosin; Chronica de Alonso el Sabio, Zamora, 1541; Dameto 
Mut, Historia de Mallorca, 2 , Magee 1632 and 1650; 

, Historia de Valenci » Valencia, 1610; Mari- 
neus Siculus, Epistole, Valticioleth 1514; Moret, Anales de 
Herts, 7 vols. Pamplona, 1766; — de Resende, Evora, 

; Vagad, Coronica de Aragon, Zaragoza, m.cocc.xctx. ; by 
ang Cronica de Espana, Burgos, ™. bote: uxxxyit.; Zurita, 

de Aragon, 17 vols. Zaragoza, &c. v.¥. ; and most ethe 
Spanish Chronicles, Provincial Histories, &c. 

Quarto.—Masdeu, Historia Critica de Espana, 20 vols. Madrid, 
1784-1800; Ferreras Synopsis Historica, 18 vols. ib. 1775-91; 
Cronicas de Castilla, 7 vols. large paper, ib. 1770, &e.; Ocampo, 
&c. Coronica general, 15 vols. large paper, ib. 179) 

Octavo.—Memoriat Literario, 40 vols.; Obras de Montengon, 


10 vols. 
Manuscti 
The Original Household Regul, 





ed of Peter III. of Aragon, a 
fine Lemosin MS. on vellum an paper ‘Assen de las Coroni+ 
oe & most valuable MS. of th the time of H IV.; Chronica 
eral, MS. of the 15th Century, with Portr ts; Chronica de 
jy 4 Catolicos, Enrique IV. &c. and man other valuable 
— t Chronicles Histories, many of which have never 
publ 
May be viewed two Days preceding the Sale. Catalogues 
(price 1s.) to be had of Messrs. Laing, Black, and Tait, Book. 
sellers, Edinb ; of Mr. Parker, Oxford; Messts. Dei ton, 
Camb: 3 of eters. De Bure, Paris; and at the Offices of 
Messrs. tley and Adiard, 191, Piccadilly, London. 
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the Brave, a Legend, the Poetry b 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. pees fe 2s. yy 


A Set of Six Song 
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Gel 
The Greek Exile = 
Pablished by J. Power, 34, Strand. 


, price 10s. 6d. The 


then ee —— of Mrs. Hemans, 
homas Moore, Esq. and 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
With ill trative Woodc > vO. 
(TRAVELS in ITALY, “SICILY. and the 


LIPARI ISLAND 
By R. DUPPA, LL.B. 


Miscellaneous Observations and Opinions 
on the fo of M with numerous Prints. Imperial 8vo. 18s. 


[af of Michael Angelo. 3d edition, 8vo. 
“Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Police and Crimes of the ait oe 
Just AT ISt in 8vo. price 12s. boat 
A eV; SE on the POLICE and 
c of the M ROPO. 
Delinquenc » Street the ~ ri — especially Juvenile 
Burglary, 1 eiving Stolen Goods, Exhumation, Coining, For- 
2: Gaming, Swindling, Cheatig » Adulteration of Food, &c. 
Iso an Account of the Courts of Justice and Prisons, and an 
into the Causes of the Taseonns of Ctime; the Tendency | © 
tor. Laws, and the cong & ae of the eee Vic- 
tuallers’ Trade: with 8 the 
omeactive Institutions of the M stupellas and the Preventipa of 








Habits of these Fishes. 


Genus Erica, in 6 vols. containing 300 Figures, 13!. 


bition, in its towards poo onl "The Wonks. con- | engraved, described, and finely coloured from the living Plants, 
_ = Paauanitleakin, taken from the Summit | with Botanical Dissections, in Latin and English 


Series of Conversations on the Art of 
es and Varieties of the Salmo; with an Account ef the 


™ i an ANGLER. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
John Biutzag, Albemarle Street. 








Andrews's Botanical Works, PHS. tn com pleted. 
IHE ERICAS, or HEATHS, in Four Vols. 
(folio) each Volume containing Seventy: -two Figures, 36/. 


2. The Heathery ; or, 8vo. edition of the 
3. A Monograph of the Genus Rosa, in 





5. The Botanist’s Repository of new and 


The Five Botanical Works above enumerated, are all drawn, 


Subscribers who have not completed their copies, may be sup- 
uthor, 31, Sloane Street, Chel- 


sea, or by any of the principal Booksellers. 





Price 5s. 
F CHRISTIAN SINCERITY. 
By JOHN PENROSE, M.A. 
Formeriy of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“ For if these two things be supposed, that a man Set before 
him ae and g Per and again, that he be resolute, 
hto them; it will follow. that he shall 


ant, and tru 
mould himself into all po at once.”—Bacon’s Advancement of 


ning. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C., G., J., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London. 





Price Six Shillings, 


HE FOREIGN REVIEW. 


No, VI. 
« The sixth number of this Review, just published, fully main- 
tains that station which the talent, and taste, disp 

in former numbers, have assij ed to it in Gn opinion of the lites 
rary world. The History of the Roman Law is a valuable disser- 
tation, which will amply repay a careful perusal; it evinces 
throughout an intimate and extensive acquaintance with the 
subject.”—The Morning Post. 

“The Foreign Review has a very clever article on Voltaire. 
We think that we recognise Mr. Carlyle’s eloquence in it. Great 
enthusiasm, energy, and plows sentiments, distinguish the writ 
ings of this author.”—The Edinburgh Evening Post. 


No. VII. will be published 30th June. 
Black, Yeung, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent ay 
and Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough Street. 
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In 8vo. 

JOURNEY through NORWAY, 

LAPLAND, and PART of SWEDEN, with some Re- 
marks on the Geol af the Country, its Climate, and Scenery ; 
the Ascent of some of its principal Mountains, the present Poli- 
tical Relations of the oo Countries, Statistical Tables, Meteoro- 
logical Observations, &c 

By the apes ROBERT EVEREST, A.M. F.G.S. 
te of University College, Oxford. 
Printed for PP nde and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





In 8vo. 128. 
N ACCOUNT of some of the most 
important DISEASES yeaa to WOMEN. 
By ROBERT GOOCH, M.D. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Stones, 


O the SUBSCRIBERS to the LITE- 
RARY GAZETTE, 

Seven Volumes, handsomel. her iam | calf extra, from 1822 
to 1828, inclusive, with the mbers to the present time, price 
only Six Guineas, being less poy half the Veadenh 
Numbers. Address, post-paid, to A. —_ ee denhall treet. 





Privy Cha 
Handsomely printed Soa good pape a rand hotpressed, in 8vo. 


pr 

N INQUIRY into the PLACE and 

UALITY of the oaeeLanee of HIS MAJESTY’S 
ONOURA Trt .E PRIVY CHAMBER. 

B CHOLAS CARLISLE, Esq. 
One of } aly Gentlemen of the Privy a 
Two Hundred Copies only are p 

To be had of Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pal That, London. 


MOST 





8, New Burlington Street, 

Mr. Colburn DINE published on following new Novels: 
{ERALDINE of DESMOND; or, Ireland 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
2. Rybrent de Cruce, a Novel. In 3 vols. 
post Sra, 
3. Traits of Travel; or, Tales of Men and 
Cities. By the Author of “ Highways and Byways.” In 3 vols. 

pobt 8vo. Bis. 6d. 

4. Richelieu; a Tale of France. In 3 vols. 
- 8vo. 11. Ls. 6d. 


5. The School of Fashion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


6. Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress 
of “ Hungarian Tales.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
7. Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the East," “ Tales of the West 
England,” &. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


8 The Sectarian; or, the Church and the 


Incantations of Ceylon. Embellished with Forty-three - 
graphic Prints, from i 


ese 
By EDWARD UP M, M.R.A.S. 
Elephant 4to. price 5/. 5s. coloured ; 3/. 8s. plain. 





ANciENT'S "METRICAL TA L TALES, printed 


ety f original Edited b soles: 
CHARLES H NRY | HARTSHORNE, Ma. Forming a 
plement to the Collections of Percy, Ritson, and Ellis. 
This Volume contains the Romance of Kin 
Tale of King Edward ant the Shepherd, Piers 
In the republication of portions of our early literature, m 7 4 
rials are afforded to the philologist wherewith to 
structure of our lang 3 and to the poet, Ineeresting tongs of 
ancient manners ; we ind ourselves at one time inmates of the 
Gothic hall, wi the rude of its chieftain in his 
hours of festivity ; " * another time, accompanying the challen 
to the listed field, we are made partakers of or witnesses to ie 
gallant deeds of feudal chivalry: they likewise preserve to us facts 
transcribed from books which have not descended to posterity. 
London: Printed for William Pickering, 57, Chancery Lane. 








Travellers on the Cont: 
NFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS re) the CONTINENT. 
By RIANA STARKE. 
6th edition, thoroughly rerlsedy and a considerable Additions. 
it Bvo. 12¢. 
2. The Diary of an Invalid in ate of 
Health; being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Ita! oo 
ee “4 ae By the late Henry Matthews, A. edit. 
v . 
3. Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. 
By 1h Forsyth, Esq. 3d edition, 2 vols. post Bvo. 15s, 
. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
“ne 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lle. 6d. 
5. Switzerland; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. Followed by a general View of 
its History, brought down to the presenttime. By 8. Simond, 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. lo 
6. An Autumn near the Rhine ; or, | Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenety, in Germany near the Rhine, the 
2d edition, 8vo. 14s, 
7. Italy; a Poem, in Two Parts, by Samuel 
— Foolscap 8vo. 7s. each P. 
8. Italy, and other Poens. By William 


Sotheby. Foolscap 8 
Soke M ae Albemarle Street. 





n Bvo. price 5s. bi 


N ESSAY u upon the ‘DERE and EXCA. 
VATED ULCER; with 
By RICHARD ANTHONY Y STAFFORD, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and lately House 
to St. Bartholomew's Hos; 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 





Observations on Strictures of the Urethra. 
2d ed edition, price 9s. boards. 
n 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 36s. 
FRANCIS 


IVES of the Right Ren 

NORTH, BARON GUILFORD, Lord K of the 
Great Seal under. ort, Charles II. and King James II.; of the 
Hon. Sir Dudley Nort! Ieee aa” of the Treasury to King 
Charles Il.; and the H Rev. Dr. John North, Master of 
peed Colleges Cambridge, and Clerk of the Closet to King 


“ The Diaries of Pepys ont Save have presented us with 
il of the times of the Restoration; and 
7 volumes detail, with sadhectoarte and fidelity, every great 
political transaction which occurred in the later years arles 
the Second’s reign, and during the short government of his suc- 
— 2 ‘one of the most singular and important periods of our 

histor: 

“ This work is an essential link in the chain of English history, 
and —— * to the higher classes of libraries:”’—~Gentke. 
man's 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








HREE YEARS in CANADA; an 
Acsoent of the actual State of that Country in 1890, 


1827, and 1898. 
By JOHN MACTAGGART, 
oF Engineer in the Service of the British Government. 

2. Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, compre- 
Dentin an Account of these Territories which the Mohamme- 
regard as Sacred. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and 
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